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Notice.—Mr, Wilkie Collins's New Novel 
NO NAME. By the Author 


of * The Woman in White.” 


8vo. Price 31s. 6d. 
London: Sampson Low, Son, anv Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





“One of the choicest gift books of the year is this extended 
edition of Favourite English Poems,’’—Athenaum. 

“We cannot borrow morefrom this beautiful book, but heartily 
recommend it to the attention of rich and gift-making readers.”’ 


—Cornhili Magazine, 
Favourite English Poems. 


Complete Edition. Comprising a collection of the most celebrated 
Poems in the English language, with but one or two exceptions 
unabridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson. With Three Hundred 
Illustrations from Designs by the first Artists. Two Vols., 
— i ero.. half-bound, top gilt, Roxburgh style, £1 18s.; antique 


*,* Either Volume may be had separately, with distinct Title, 
handsomely bound in cloth, 21s, each. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, anv Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





“Written with a grace and mastery of the language which 

show the Author to be not unworthy of ranking himself among 

English Classics; it deserves a place on the shelves of every 
t 


educated Englishman.’’—Non 


The Origin and History of the 


English Language, and of the Early Literature it embodies. By 
the Hon. GEORGE P. 
* Lectures on the English Language.” 8vo., cloth extra, 16s. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, anv Co., 47, Ludgate Hill- 





. « «. “But the test of all these successes is ‘A Strange 
Story.’ Hundreds of thousands rush to this ‘fairy tale of 
science and long results of time’ as recorded by Sir E, B 


Lytton.’’—Times. 
LITERARY PRESENT. 


This Day, Fifth Edition, handsomely bound. By the Author of 
* Rienzi,” “My Novel,” &c, 


A Strange Story. An en- 


tirely new Edition, revised throughout, with a_ beautifully 
executed Photograph of the Author, by Mayall, as Frentispiece, 
and a Vignette on steel from a design by John Gilbert, 
Printed on toned paper, bevelled boards, price 7s. 6d. 


London: Sampson Low, Son, anv Co., 47, Ludgate Hill 





The Journal of Horticulture, 


COTTAGE GARDENER AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. Edited by 
GEORGE W. JOHNSON, F.R.H.S., and Ropert HoGe, LL.D., 
F.R.H.S., assisted by a Staffof the best Writers on Practical Gar- 
dening, and numerous Correspondentsengagedin the pursuit of 
Horticulture and Rural Affairs. Price reepence; Stamped, 
Fourpence. A New Volume will commence on January 6, 1863. 
A Specimen Number Free by Post for Four Stamps, 
Offices : 162, Fleet Street, London, E.C. ; 
And to be had of all Booksellers, and at the Railway Stalls. 





Manuals for the Many. 


GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 
ALLOTMENT FARMING FOR THE MANY. Threepence, 
BEE-KEEPING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
GREENHOUSES FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
KITCHEN GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
FLOWER GARDENING FOR THE MANY, Fourpence. 
FRUIT GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Fourpence, 
FLORIST’S FLOWERS FOR THE MANY. Fourpence. 
POULTRY BOOK FOR THE MANY. Sixpence. 
WINDOW GARDENING FOR THE MANY. Ninepence. 
MUCK'FOR THE MANY. Threepence. 

*,* Any of the above can be had post free for an additional pos- 


tage-stamp. 
’ LONDON: 162, FLEET STREET. 


The Gardener’s Year Book, 


ALMANACK AND DIRECTORY, for 1863. By RoBERT HOGG, LL.D., 
F.L.S., Secretary to the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and Co-Editor of “ The Journal of Horticulture.” 


ow » price 1s. 

This issue of the “Gardener’s Year Book’’ will be the thost 
copious work of the kind that has hitherto appea and will 
contain, ‘ides the matter usually found in Almanacks, a | 
amount of information on Garden and Rural subjects, use 
to those e in such pursuits. Notices of all Horticultural, 
Fioricultural, and Pomological Novelties ; Select Lists of Plants 
Flowers, Fruits, and ae , and a Complete Directory o 
all the Nurserymen, men, and Florists in Great Britain, 
Ireland, the Continent, and America. 


London; “Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener”’ 
Office, 162, Fleet Street, E.C, 


The Wild Flowers of Great 


BRITAIN, Illustrated by Coloured Drawings of all the Species, 








with Copious Notices of their History and Uses, by RoBERT 
Hoge, LL.D., F.L.S., and Grorexr W. JOuNSON. F.R.H.S., Edi- 
tors of “The Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener.” 
Monthly Price 1s., with Four Coloured Illustrations. 

“Journal of Horticulture,” Office, 162, Fleet Street. 





Water Colour Drawings at T. 


McLEAN’s GALLERY, 2%, Haymarket. Having just 
choice cabinet collection of Drawings by our gaat fue pated @ 
tists, Mr. McLean will feel honou by a visit from rs 
and others. to inspect them. 

T. McLEAN’s GALLERY, %, Haymarket, 8, W, 


May now be ob- | 
tained at all the Libraries, in Three Vols., post | 





MARSH, U.S., Minister at Turin, Author of | 





| mosses. 





Saturday, January 3 ; - 863 : 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXYV., will be published on SATURDAY, 
JANUARY 10th. 


CONTENTS: 


I, TRAVELS IN PERU. 
{I. INSTITUTES FOR WORKING MEN. 
Ill, CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN RUSSIA. 
IV. EDITIONS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
V. THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM. 
VI. THE ART LOAN EXHIBITION. 
VII. LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 
VIII, THE STANHOPE MISCELLANIES. 
IX. THREE YEARS OF A REFORM ADMINISTRATION, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Elegant Gift Book. 


‘THE NEW FOREST; Its History and Its 


Scenery. By JOHN R. WISE. With Sixty-two Mlustrations 
by WALTER CRANE. Engraved by W.J. Linton. A New Map 
of the Forest and Geological Sections. Small 4to. Printed on 
Toned Paper, and superbly bound. Price £1 Is. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. B 


. G. G, GERVINUS, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated, 
under the Author’s TaCTeNCREERS, by F. E. BUNNETT. Two 
vols, demy 8vo, 24s., cloth. 


WATERLOO : the Downfall of the First 


Napoleon. A History of the Campaign of 1815. By GEORGE 
Hooper, Author of “‘ The Italian Campaigns of General Bona- 
parte.” With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. cloth, l5s. 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION 


to AFGHANISTAN, in 1857. With an Account of the 
Country and People. By H. W. BELLEwW, Surgeon to the Mis- 
sion. ith Eight Plates, Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


L“E in the FORESTS of the FAR EAST ; 


or, Travels in Northern Borneo. By SPENSER ST. JoHN, 
F.R.G.S., F.E.S., Late H.M’s Consul-General in Borneo, now 
H.M.’s Cha d’Affaires to Hayti. Illustrated with Sixteen 
Coloured and Tinted Lith phs, and Three Maps. Second 
Edition, Revised. With a New Introduction and Index, Two 
vols., demy 8vo., cloth, 32s. . 


LI®E IN NATURE. By James Hinton, 


Author of “Man and his Dwelling Place,” etc. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES: 


ng an Englishman’s Views of Men and Things in the 
North and South. By D. W. MITCHELL. Post 8vo. cloth, 0s. 


LOST AMONG the AFFGHANS: Being 


the Adventures of John Campbell (otherwise Feringhee 
Bacha) amongst the Wild Tribes of Central Asia. Related by 
HIMSELF to HUBERT OSWALD FRY. With Portrait, Post 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENG- 


ND. By MARGARET GOODMAN, Author of “ Experiences 
of an English Sister of Mercy.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FINGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Vene- 


rable Archdeacon EvANs, Author of “The Rectory of 
Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 


AFTER DARK. By Wrixte CoLiins, 


Author of “‘ The Woman in ite,”’ &c, New Edition, with 
Five Illustrations, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


OUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted 
I 


from “The Cornhill Magazine.”’) By W. M. THACKERAY. 
With Lilustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


F,NTANGLEMENTS. By the, Author of 


“Caste,” “Bond and Free,” &c. ro Vols, 


JORMANTON. By A. J. BARROWCLIFFE, 


Author of “ Amberhill,”’ and “Trust for Trust.”” One Vol, 


GKIRMISHING. By the Author of ‘‘ Who 


Breaks, Pays,”’ and “Cousin Stella.” One Vol, 








SMITH, ELDER, AND Co., 6, Cornhill. 


- 





Shortly will be published, in One Volume 8v0, prieé’S 3s.,a New 
on 0 


British Wild Flowers: illus- 


trated by Jonny E. SOWERBY, and described by C. PreRPornt 


by CHARLOTTE GOWER, and Botanically and Popularly described, | JOHNSON. This volume is now rendered more complete by the 


addition of the rarer flowers and the ferns, horsetails, and club 
The total number of coloured figures, engraved on 89 
copper plates, being 1 Jee. 
e work may still be had in 22 parts at 3s. each. 
JOHN VAN VooRrsT, 1, Paternoster Row. 





This day is publiahed. post 8vo, with a Photographic 


Memoir of the Rev. J.S. Hens- 


LOW, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S8., F.C.P.S., Rector of Hitcham, and Pro- 
of Bot in the University of Cambridge 


fessor any " 
By the Rev. LEONARD JENYNS, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S., F,C,P.S. 


JoHN VAN VooRsT, Paternoster Row, 


MESSRS. 








Germany. Mr. F. A. Brock- 


HAUS, Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Northern 
Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will send 
their names to him. Books for Review may also be forwarded 
to him for inclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 


Paris. Agent for the Reader, 


MR, J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive Sub- 
scriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 








Depot for Foreign Literature, 
No. 270, Strand, London. 


D. NUTT begs respectfully to call the attention of the Public 
to his Establishment for the Sale of Foreign Books, both old and 
new, and in ev branch of Literature and Science. His stock 
(which in some departments is the most extensive in England) 
is being continually augmented by weekly and semi-weekly im- 

rtations from France and Germauy, and by frequent arrivals 

m other parts of the Continent. 

An extensive assortment of the best editions of the most Pima 
lar and classical Books in the French, German, Italian, Greek 
and Latin Languages, constantly kept on sale in every deserip- 
tion of choice and seeropate binding, including also a variety 
of Bibles and Liturgical Works, as well as Dlustrated and other 
Books suitable for Prizes. faik 

All orders for books not in stock executed within the shortes 
possible time, and Periodicals and Newspapers supplied with the 
utmost punctuality. 


The following Catalogues have recently been published :— 
MODERN BOOKS, 


Part I.—French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Literature. 
Il.—German, Dutch, Danish, Swedish, Polish, Russian, and 
Northern Literature. 
111.—Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Oriental Literature. 
1V.—List of Foreign Newspapers and Periodicals, divided 
into Classes, with amount of Annual Subscriptions, 


Either of which can be had gratis for one postage stamp. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


A Catalogue of Second-hand Books in every Department 
Foreign Literature 


Can likewise be had gratis for two stamps. 





GERMAN AND FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Weekly Parcels from Leipsic 


WILLIAM ALLAN AND ©O., 
9, Stationers Hall Court, London, E.C, 


S. LEIGH SOTHEBY 


AND JOHN WILKINSON beg to announce that they have 
commenced THEIR SEASON for SALES by AUCTION of 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, COINS 
and MEDALS, ANTIQUITIES, and all OTHER ARTICLES 
connected with LITERATURE and ART. 


18, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Southgate and Barrett will 


SELL BY AUCTION, at their Rooms, 2, Fleet Street, on Thurs- 
day Evening, January 8, 1863, at Six, a small but most choice Col- 
lection of ENGRAVINGS; including the Collection of E. M. 
DURAND, Es@q., deceased ; comeunes beautiful artists’ proofs 
of Turner’s best production , Inelu ng Caligulu’s Bridge, b 

Goodall, first state, very rare; Crossing the Brook, by Brandard, 
artist’s proof; Mercury and Argue; Ancient Italy ; Grand Canal, 
Venice; Dover and Hastings; Heidelberg; Temple of Minerva; 
England and Wales; Illustrations to Rogers's lialy and Poems 
and many others, all in the finest states ; the principal works 
Sir E. Landseer, superb presentation proofs, many signed, and 
some of unusual occurrence, viz., There’s Life in the Old Dog 
Yet ; Crossing the Bridge (the plate) scarce ; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; Monarch of the Glen; Shoeing; Stag at Bay; 
The Twins; Return from Hawking; Chatenee i he are plate) ; 
Otter Hunt; Mountain Pass; None but the Brave; ighland 
Nurses; Three Hunters; Brae Mar; Geneva; Saved; Refresh- 
ment, and others, all first states. Among the miscellaneous sub- 
jects may be named—The Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur, artist's 

roof; Portrait of Rosa Bonheur, artist’s proof; Francesca di 

mini, after Scheffer, Lf Calamatta, artist's proof, very scarce ; 

Order of Release, by Millais, artist's proof; The Mitherless 
Bairn, by Faed, artist’s proof; Nature, b 
letters; Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, artist's proof; Horses 
at the Fountain, artist's proof; Dante and Beatrice, by Scheffer ; 
and a few works by R. Morghen. Anderioni, Muller, Felsing, 
and other eminent artists. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of 
two stamps, . 








Joo, proof before 





Just Published, 
Royal 18mo., cloth, with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d., 
COUNTESS KATE. By the Author of 
* The Heir of Redclyffe.”’ 
Demy 18mo., with Frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., 


BROTHER and SISTER; or, Margaret's 


Trial. By the Author of “ Read Mea Story.” 
Demy 18mo., with Frontispiece, cloth, price 1s., 


LITTLE PEOPLE. By the Author of 
“The Two Mottoes.” 
London: J. AND C, Moziey, 6, Paternoster Row. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS AND FRUITS. 


The Florist and Pomologist; 


A Pictorial Monthly Magazine of Flowers, Fruits, and General 
Horticuiture, conducted by RopgeRT Hoge, LL.D., v.LS., ane 
th Two 





JOuN SPENCER, I'.G.S., assisted by Mr. THOMAS Moor 
and numerous able Contributors. Monthiy, Price Is., 
Coloured Iustrations. 


London: “Journal of Horticulture” Office, 162, Fleet Street; 
And Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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ELEVENTH EDITION (Corrected to December, 1862). 


Dates and Facets relating to the History of Mankind, from thé most authentic and recent Records, especially 
interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learned Professions, Literary Institutes, Merchants, 
and General Readers. 





Just Published, in orice handsome Library Volume, beautifully printed in legible type, price Kighteen Shillings, eloth, 


A DICTIONARY OF DATES 


RELATING TO ALL AGES AND NATIONS, FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE: 


Comprehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Moderi—The Fotnidation, Laws, and Governnient of Coun- 
tries—Their Progress in Civilization, Industry, Literature, Afts, and Science—Their Achievéments in Arms—and 
their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British Empire. 


By JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Hleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, by Bexsamty ViNcent, Assistant-Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 


London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





OOMPLETION OF THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 


Just Published, illustrated with a Portrait of the Poet and Humorist, Photographed by J, and C, Watkins, from the 
Original Painting by Lewis, 


A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE 


OF 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 
COMIC AND SERIOUS, IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
Edited, with Notes, by HIS SON. 
Containing all the Writings of the Author of the ‘‘ Sung of the Shirt’’ (‘‘ Hood’s Own,” First and Second Series, 


excepted) that can be discovered by the most careful research and inquiry, 
In Bevén yols., small 8yo., price £2 2s. cloth. 


London: EpwArbd Moxon & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 





—_—— 


SHAKESPEARE, THE FOLIO OF 16323, 
THE EXACT REPRINT OF THIS ALL-IMPORTANT EDITION. 
Part I. Containing THE COMEDIES, now ready. 

: Part Ii. THE HISTORIES, very shortly. 
To be followed “ with all good speed,” by Part TIL, THE TRAGEDIES, 
Each, price 108. 6d. 


L, BOOTH, 307, REGENT STREET. W. 








COMPANION VOLUME TO 


“MEDITATIONS 


DEATH AND ETERNITY.” 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. have much pleasure in announcing @ second series of Meditations 
selected by Her Majesty from the same Work as the “ Meditations on Death and Eternity,” which 
have been received with such distinguished marks. of public sympathy. This second series (which, 


like the former, is translated by Miss Frepertca Rowan, and will 


e published with the Queen’s 


most gracious permission) consists of Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties. 


Messrs. Triibner and Oo, having observed an announcement of a “companion volume” to the 
“ Meditations,” issuing from another quarter, beg to inform the public, on Miss Rowan’s authority, 
that the selections translated by her and published by them, are the only ones that have the Royal 


sanction. 
60, Pareryostérn Row, 1514 Dee., 1862. 





Now Ready, fep, vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
A New Volumeof Mr. Barnes’ 


TP 
ponent ILLIAM B 8, tor of Winterbourne Cam 
THIRD COLLECTION, wi Frontispiece and Vignette, 


*,* The First and Seeond Collection, 5s. each, on sale. 
J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London, 





Ss 


MS. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By 


e, 


Mudie’s Village Book Clubs. 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL ToWNs., 
Prospectuses on Application. 


CHARLES EDWARD Mupir, New Oxrorp STREET, LONDON. 





Lowndes’s 


Bibliographer’s 


MANUALOF ENGLISH LITERATURE comprising an Account 


of . curious and useful books publishedin 
invention o print 
and prices. New Edition, revi 


nd ent 
BOHN. Part VILL, containing te to 


titers Re to Sim. 


ngland since the 
; with biiesraphicel and critical Notices 

& , by HENRY G. 
(386 pages, of 


which 12%) comprise a complete Bibli f Shakesp 
Volume of Bohn's Phi Mlcal Libs, 1akespeare. ) 


‘orming th 
A = bd. me 


rary for January. 


HENRY G. Bonn, York Street. Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Excessive Infant-Mortality 


How Can it be Stayed? A Pa v 
‘ Science . sodiation | in Steet) to the Nat 
ALIMENTANT OR oe pean 


eeting) ; to which is added 


. 
. 
al 





cet on INFA 
; L PEEDI sa St 
BEAU RE, FQ, BRBAMTCMIERY “CONRTDEREA® ih 


London: Jomn CvurcHILL AND Sons, N 
Street, W.; Messrs. Boorn, Regent Street vo 


Price Sixpence, 


T- 
in 
's 


|Old Books.—A Catalogue of 


RARE, CURIOUS, and USEFUL BOOKS, in évery Class of 
Literature, sent post free on receipt of two stamps. 


NATTALI & Bonn, 33, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, WC; 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED, 





W. & A. K. Johnston’s New 





Series of Maps, with nj Mey Gazetteer, both to date, now pub- 
lishing monthly, These hew and very beantiful Maps will R n 


| a cpmpiets, Aue in connection with Dr. Bryce’s excellent Ga- | 


zetteer. © simplest, handiest, and best of portable one- 
volume Gazetteers,”—Examiney. The, Maps are constructed 
expressly for the Work: printed in Colours. Will be complete 


in Twenty parts, price 8d. each 
WILLIAM WESLEY, Queen's Head Passe , Paternoster Row. 
Sold by every Bookseller. 





On the First of every MONTH, iti Iniperial Svo, 16 Pages, with 
many Wood Engravings, 


JOURNAL DES FAMILLES; 


A NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY JOURNAL IN THE 
. mie 


This Journal is edi with aview to supply the long-felt want 
of suitable French ing for Young People at School, or for 
those who, having left school, are desious of continuing the 
styny iF the alg 

The Editors o this Journal will make it a sacred duty to sa- 
tisfy the refined tastes of its readers by 
tion, This puthiontion, althousl especially tn teaned ei ce 

. p on ough es nten ‘or private 
reading, is equally suitable ‘an Reading. f 
Classes, or as 
more advan 





ng Lessons” for Junior 
a ed to the ordinary Reading Bovk in the 


a Subscriptions date from the 18t October, 1862. Price 8s. per 
.B. The first number may be obtained (gratis, as specimen, ) 
taye-stamp. 


nts for Great Britain. and Irel : Ww Z 
AND C©O., Foreign and Enelish ‘Booksellers ee ele . 
nee Hall Court, n, E.C.; or, by order of all Book- 


2 


on application; or, by post, on receipt of a penny pos 


— 





cans of a selection of | 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 
OF EVERY 
CLERGYMAN AND EDUCATED LAYMAN. 


—@ — 


“There is clearly an awakened interest in the New Testament 
throughout the country; our village Chrysostroms are begin- 
ning to read Clarke’s translations of Olshausen; our urban and 
suburban pastors are beginning to find on that there are fresher 
waters than Barnes can minister.” ‘Are you sincere and re- 
flective? You have got the very commentary you need in Ols- 
hausen—the very exposition of a vital part oF the Gospels whieh 
you are dimly craving for, in Rutolph Stier; both of which are 
at your hands in a readable English version. Bou will rise from 
the perusal of either a wiser and a better man.’’—Frazer’s Ma- 


garine. 
Olshausen’s Commentary. In 


nine volumes, forms part of the First Seriés of Clark’s Foreign 
Theological Library, in Thirty-two Volumes, the Subscription 
Price of which is £8 8s, When twelve or more Volumes are 
taken of the First Series (only), they will be supplied at same 
proportion, 


Stier on the Words of the 


LORD JESUS, In Eight Volumes, is comprised in the Second 
Series, containing Twenty Volumes, Subscription Price, £5. 5s. 

The Third Series (1859, 1860, 1861, 1862,), viz., Kurtz on Old Testa- 
ment Dispensation, Three Vols.; Stier on the Risen Saviour, &c., 
One Vol.; Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes, One Vol.; Tholuck’s 
Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, One Vol.; Ebrard 
on Epistles of St. John, One Vol.; Lange on St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, Thre@ Vols.; Oosterzee on Luke, Vol. I. (Lange’s 
Series); Dorner on Person of Christ, Four Vols, Subscription 
Price, £4 4s, 

Annual Subscription Ca Sees. for Four large Volumes, 


>my 8vO, 
Cheap Re-issue of Dr. John 


Owen’s Camplete Works. Edited by Rev. Dk. GOoLD; with 
Life by Rey. A, THOMSON, D.D. In 24 vols., demy 8vo, hand- 
somely bound in cloth, lettered, with Two Portraits of Dr.Owen. 
Subscription price, £4 4s. 

Six volumes will be issued atinually, in one delivery, on Ist 
Barch of dach year—the Subscription of One Quinea being re- 
mitted in advance, ) 


*,* The first.issue, vols. i to to vi, is now ready, and also the 
complete set of Twetity-four vols, 


Calvin’s Works, in Fifty-one 


Vols, 8vo,—ineluding Institutes, Three vols.; Tract Three vols. ; 
Commentaries, Forty-five vuls. Subscription price, £9 9s, ; (Com- 
mentaries separately, £7 17s. 6d.) 


John Albert Bengel’s Gnomon 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, now first Translated into English, 
Edited by the Rev, ANDREW R, FAussetT, M.A., Rector of St. 
Cuthbert’s, York. Fifth Edition, in 5 large vols.,demyS8vo, Sub- 
scription price, £1 11s. 6d. 


Subscriptions may be remitted through any Bookseller, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
—— 


S44 ‘ ry 
Historical ‘Theology; a Re- 
view of the Prinéipal Doctrinal Discussions in the Christian 
Chureh sinee the Apostolic Age: By the late WILLIAM CuN- 
NINGHAM, D.D., Principal and Professor of Church History, 
New College, Edinbtirgh, Edited by tis LITERARY EXECUTORs, 
Two vols. 8vo. 21s, 


Modern Pantheism ; Essay on 


Religious Philosophy. By M. Emr1ne® SAsset, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy in the Faculty of Letters in Paris. 
Translated, with Marginal Analysis, Notes, Critical Essay, and 
Philosophical Appendix, Two vols, crown 8vo0, 10s, 6i, 


Calvin: his Life, his Labours, 


and his Writings. By Frnrx BUNGENER, Author of “The 
History of the Council of Trent,” ete, One vol, demy Svo, 8s, 6d, 


The Institutes of the Chris- 


TIAN RELIGION. By JouwN CALVIN. A New Translation, by 
HENRY BEVERIDGE. (1,300 pages.) Two vols, 8vo, I4s, 


Christ the Light of the 


WORLD. Biblical Studies on te Fifst Ten Chapters g St. 
John’s Gospel. By Dr. Rupotrn Besser. Translated from 
the Gerttian by M. G. HUXTABLE, Crownti &vo, 68, 


| Christ the Life of the World. 


Biblical Studies on the Eleventh Chapter to the end of St, John’s 
Gospel. By Dr, ttupoLPH Besser. Crown 8vo,, 4s, 


Ezekiel, and the Book of his 


PROPHECY: ai: Exposition, By the Rev. PATRICK FAIRBATRY, 
D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Glasgow, and Author 
of “ Typology of Scripture,” &e, Third Edition, demy8vo, 10s, 6d, 


ry’ ort ‘ ' . 

The Religions before Christ : 
being an Introduction tothe History of the First Three Centuries 
of the Church. By EDMOND DE PRESSENSE, D.D. Translated 
by L. ConKRAN, With Preface by the Author, One Vol, &vo, 


| 7s, 6d, 


Edinburgh: T. anp T. CLARK. 
London: HamittroN, ADAMS, AND Co, 
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ROBERT HARDWICKE’S LIST OF 


USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING WORKS. 





I.—In Monthly Parts, at 5s., No. 1, now ready. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 


containing a Description and Drawing ofovery British Plant, life 
size, full coloured by hand, with illustrations of the organs. 
Edited and brought up to the present standard of scientific know- 
ledge by JOHN T. SYME, F.L.S., Lecturer on Botany at the 
Westminster and Charing-cross Hospitals. With Popular 
Descriptions of the Uses, History, and Traditions of each Plant, 
by Mrs. LANKESTER, Authoress of “ The British Ferns,” ** Wild 
Flowers Worth Notice,” &c. Prospectns and specimen on appli- 
cation, 


II.—Now ready, price 4d, each. Lecture Complete, 2s. 6d., cloth, 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on DAR- 


WIN’S ORIGIN OF SPECIES; being Six Lectures to Working 
men, delivered at the Museum of Practical Geology :— 

No. 1. The Present Condition of Organic Nature. 

No. 2. The Past Condition of Organic Nature. 

No. 3. The Method by which the Cansesof the Present and Past 
Conditions of Organic Nature are to be Discovered. The Origi- 
nation of Living Beings, . Pe 

No. 4. Perpetuation of Living Beings, Hereditary Transmission 
and Variation. ; - 

No. 5. The Condition of Existenceas Affecting the Perpetuation 
of Living Beings. = i 

No. 6. Critical Examination of the Position of Mr. Darwin's 
Work “On the Origin of Species,” in relation to the complete 
Theory of the Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature. 


111.—In the Press, nearly ready, crown 8yo., price 6s., 
. r TtyT x TOY . . 
ESSAYS and REVIEWS; their Ori- 
gin, History, General Character, and Significance ; Persecution, 


Proseeution, Judgment of the Arches Court; Review of Judg- 
Ry the Rev. ROBERT BRUCE KENNARD, M.A., Rector of 


ment 
Marnhull, 
[V.—In the Press, ready shortly, fully illustrated. 
The SCIENCE and PRACTICE of 


FARM CULTIVATION. By Professor BUCKMAN, P.L.S., F.G.S, 
. HOW TO GROW GOOD ROOTS. 

HOW TO GROW GOOD GRASSES. 

HOW TO GROW GOOD CLOVER. 

HOW TO GROW GOOD CORN. 

How TO GROW GOOD HEDGES, 

HOW TO GROW GOOD TIMBER, 

HOW TO GROW GOOD ORCHARDS. 


V.—F cap. Svo., price 6s., 


mm mre JINGCiT. . 1) : 
The BRITISH FUNGI: a Plain and 
Easy Account of. With especial reference to the Esculent and 
other Economic Species. By M. C. Cooks. With Coloured 
Plates of Forty Species. Also, by the same Author, . 

A Manual of Botanic Terms, Feap. 8vo., upwards of 500 Tllus- 
trations, 2s. 6d.; and 

Manual of Struetural Botany, for the use of Students and 
Classes. 200 Illustrations, 1s.; bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 

ViI.—Feap. 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


T yyy ToT TTA, T 
WASTE PRODUCTS and UNDE- 
VELOPED SUBSTANCES; or, Hints for Enterprise in Neg- 
lected Fields. By P. L. StuemonpDs, Author of * Products of the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” ete. + 

“As mere reading, the Volume is interesting and instructive ; 
but we must go further, and say there are fortunes to be got 
out of it by those who rightly work some of its suggestions,— 


Builder. ane 
VIIL—RAY SOCIETY. 
ANTM Dea a T Yr 

DR. CARPENTER’S STUDY of the 
FORAMINIFERA, 22 Plates, price £1 Us. 6d.; and 

Dr. Moffmeister’s Germination, Development, and Fructifica- 
tion of the Higher Cryptogamia, 6 Plates, por {1 5s. 6d., can 
now he obtained. A list of the Ray Society’s Publications on ap- 
plication. 

VIIL—Crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., with Illustrations from 

Nature by Tuffen West. 


“oN im , r .tr 
On DISEASE of the KIDNEY, and 
DROPSY. By S. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to 
the Middlesex Hospital, and Joint Lecturer on Medicine at the 
Middlesex Hospital Medical College. 
‘A whole profession is elevated when such creditable works 
are produced by any of its members.”—Dobell’s Lectures. 


1X.—Just Published, crown Svo., price 5s. 
The COMMON SENSE of the WATER 
CURB. A popular description of Life and Treatment at an 


Hydropathic Establishment, By Captain J. H. LUKIs, late of 
the 6Ist Regiment, and the North Durham Militia. 


X.—Fourth Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s, 


T ‘ | ie ALS . : 
OUR SOCIAL BEES: Pictures of 
Town and Country, and other Papers. By ANDREW WYNTER, 
M.D. Containing Forty-five entertaining and instructive 
articles, among which will be found—London Smoke—Mock 
Auctions—The Suction Post—Our Peck of Dirt—The Artificial 
Man—Britannia’s Smelling Bottle—The Post-office—Commercial 
Grief—Aerated Bread—Needlemaking—Preserved Meats—Wen- 
ham Lake Ice—Turkish Baths—Who is Mr. Reuter?—Candle- 
making— London Stout—Sewing Machines—Physical Antipathies 
—Ocean Horticulture—Brain Difficulties—Human Hair, &e. 


XI.—Fifth Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


CURIOSITIES of CIVILIZATION : 


By Dr. ANDREW WYNTER. Reprinted from the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Reviews. Contents:—The London Commissariat 
Food and its Adulterations—Advertisements—The Zoological 
Gardens — Rats — Woolwich Arsenal — Shipwrecks — Lodging, 
Food, and Dress of Soldiers—The Electric Telegraph—Fires and 
Fire Insurance—The Police and the Thieves— Mortality in Trades 
and Professions—Lunatie Asylums. 


XII.—Price 2s. 2d.; the Illustrations on India paper, price 5s., 


PETER SCHLEMIHL. From the 


German of Adelbert von Chamisso. Translated by Sir Jonn 
BowRING, LL.D., &. Crown 8vo. cloth: the Iustrations by 
George Cruikshank. 


X1lil.—Ready January 15, Crown S8yo. 


POEMS, DESCRIPTIVE and LYRI- 


CAL. Illustrations of the Beauties of Tropical Scenery; and 
Sketches of Objects of Interest. With Notes, Historical and Ex- 
planatory. By the Author of “The Nuptials of Barcelona,” 


XIV.—Demy Svo., cloth, bevelled edges, price 7s., 


The HUMAN TRAGEDY: a Poem. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Author of “ The Season.” 

“Mr. Alfred Austin has the heart ofa true poet, the hand of 
no common artist, and the brain of a shrewd thinker.’’—Dudbiin 
University Magazine. 

“We welcome the birth of another poet among us. Poetasters 
we have in plenty; but imaginations at once masculine and 
lofty, equal to any flight, yet always within the atmosphere of 
artistic truth—these, in our day, are not so plentiful. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Austin on the position he has thus early taken 
up.’’—London Review. 


f XV.—Crown §Svo., cloth, price 6s., 
SONGS of ITALY, and OTHER 
POEMS. 


By CAROLINE GIFFARD PHILLIPSON, Authoress of 
“Lonely Hours,” “ Eva,” “ Ethel Beranger,” &ec, 


XV1.—Fep. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. d., 
The 


WORLD of PHANTOMS: a 
Poem. 


Loypon: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192. Prccaprtty. 


MP ote 


CHARACTER. 


| by Earl STANHOPE. 


| Colonisation. 


| Canon STANLEY, D.D. 


| CHINA; 


| SVO. 


JOHN MURRAY, 


ALBEMARLE Street, 
December, 1862, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 





| 


WORKS ON 
CWediroal Flrchitecture and 
FArchralogn. 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN HENRY JAMES PARKER, 
OXTORD; AND 877, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE consorrs Some Account of Domestic 


with an 


PRINCIPAL SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES ; + 
8 


INTRODUCTION giving some OUTLINES OF 
Portrait. 8vo. 10s. 6d 


II. 
THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE 
TO HIS CLERGY, Dec., 1862. 3rd Edition. 8vo, 2s. 


II, 
MISCELLANIES. Collected and Edited 
Post 8vo. 

IV. 

A CRITICAL UDSTORY of FREE 
THOUGHT IN REFERENCE TO THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION : being the Bampton Lectures for 1862. By 
Rev. ADAM STORY FARRAR, M.A., Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 8vo. lbs. 

v. 

FOUR YEARS IN BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA AND VANCOUVER ISLAND. Their Forests, 
Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and Resources for 
By ComManpER MAYNE, R.N. Map and 
8vo. 16s. 

VI. 
ARTHUR 

Portrait. Feap. Svo. 
VU. 

GROTE’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
4th Edition complete in 8 vols, Portrait and Maps. 8vo. 

| Next week, 


20 Illustrations. 


HALLAM. 


7s. 6d. 


REMAINS OF 


With Preface and Memoir. 


Vill. 

THE HISTORY OF 
-Abraham to Samuel. By 
8yo. 16s, 


LECTURES ON 
THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
Maps and Plans, 


IX, 

THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES OF 
THE ANCIENT WORLD; or, the History, Geography, 
and Antiquities of Assyria, Babylonia, Chaldwa, Media, 
and Persia. By Prorsssor RAWLINSON. With Map 
and 230 Tilustrations. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s, 

X. 

THE TAEPING REBELLION IN 
from Information collected on the Spot. By 
ComMANDER BRINE, R.N. With 7 Maps and Plans. 
Post 8yo. 10s, 6d. 

XT. 

HISTORY OF THE MODERN STYLES 
OF ARCHITECTURE. By. JAMES FERGUSSON, 
With 310 Illustrations. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

XII. 

TRAVELS IN PERU AND INDIA, for 
the purpose of collecting Cinchona Plants, and introdu- 
cing Bark into India. By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM. 
With 2 Maps and 15 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

XIII. 

GONGORA. An Historical Essay on the 
Age of Philip III. and IV. of Spain. With Translations. 
By Arcupsacon CHURTON, Portrait. Two vols. 
Small 8vo. lds, 

XIV. 

WILD WALES: Its Peopie, LANGUAGE, 
snp Scenery. By GEORGE BORROW. Three vols. Post 
Svo. 30s, 

XV. 
GEORGE AND 
Forming the Third Volume of “ Mr. 
ith Thousand, 


21s. 


LIVES OF 
STEPHENSON. 
Ssaites’s Lives or British ENGINEERS.”’ 
With Portraits and Mlustrations. Medium 8vyo. 


XVI. 

FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG-TSZE, 
with a Narrative of the Expedition sent to Explore its 
Upper Waters. By Capt. T. W. BLAKISTON, R.A, 
With Maps and 24 Lllustrations. 

XVII. 

COLLECTED PAPERS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE (Orteryat anv Repriytep). By Mrs. GROTE. 
10s. 6d, 


8vo. 18s, 


XVIII. 

RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN 
AND CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By NATHAN 
DAVIS. Map and 12 Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

XIX, 

ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE 
19ta CENTURY—13900-15. By Gen. Sir EDWARD 
CUST. Vols. I. and IT, (To be completed in Four Vols.) 
Feap. 8vo. 10s, 

XX, 

HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS 
of Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. 
With 90 Illustrations. Crown 8yo. 18s, 





Albemarle Street. 
3 


ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, with numerous Illustrations 
of Existing Remains, from Original Drawings. From William I. 
to Henry VIII. By the late T, HUDSON TURNER and J. H. 
PARKER, F.S.A. Four Vols. 8vo., with four hundred Engravy- 
ings and a General Index, £3 12s. 

“* People do not realize the fact that Gothic ever was a _preva- 
lent civil style. Mr. Parker's beautiful volumes on English 
Domestic Architecture come in most opportunely to drive away 
this error. His book opens to us a vast store of exquisite re- 
mains of medizval civil architecture still existing in our own 
country, and gives some glimpses of the far richer stores which 
exist in other lands. The popular ignorance of this subject is 
truly amazing. Our land is still studded with heautiful frag- 
ments of medieval domestic art; only the difficulty is to make 
people believe that they are domestic.”— National Reviev, 
January, 1800, 

“it isa work of thorough research, and first rate authority 
on a deeply interesting and important subject.’’—Saturday 
Review, Noy. 26, 1859. 


An Attempt to Discriminate 


THE STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, FROM 
THE CONQUEST TO THE REFORMATION: With a Sketch of 
the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late THOMAS RICK- 
MAN, F.S.A. Sixth Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly 
Ilistorical, by JOHN HENRY PARKER, P.S.A., &c.. and pame- 
rous Illustrations by O. Jewitt. Medium &svo., cloth, price 2s. 


“M. J. H. PARKER, libraire de l' Universite d’Oxford, et dont le 
nom fail egalement autorite en archeologie, aussi bien en lPrance 
qu’en Angleterre, vient de publier une sixieme edition de |’ Bgsai 
de M. Rickman: il y a fait des additions nombreuses et import- 
antes, surtont pour la premiere moitie du moyen-age. M. Par- 
ker, qui a visite presque toute Il’ Europe pour etiudierlhistoire de 
architecture gothique dans ses plus anciens et ses plus beaux 
types, etait mieux que personne en mesure de revoir et de com- 
pleter une cuvre deja fort recommendabhle,”—Journal des 
Debats, 30 Novembre, 162. 


| Appendix to Rickman’s Gothic Architecture ; 


ROBERT | 


oR, 
AN ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF 
EVERY CHURCH 


IN 
BEDFORDSHIRE, 2s, 6d. | CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 4s. 
BERKSHIRE, 2s. 6€, | HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 2s. 4, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 2s. 64. | OXFORDSHIRE, 2s, 64, 


SUFFOLK, with Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


Its Dedicution—Supposed Date of Erection or Alteration—Objects 
of Interest in or near—Notices of Fouts—tlass, Furniture, and 
other details. Also Lists of Dated Examples, Works relating to 
the County, &c. 

_N.B.—Each Church has been personally surveyed for the occa- 
sion by some competent antiquary. 


An Introduction to the Study 


* 
OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
F.S.A. Second Ed.tion, Revised and Enlarged, with One Hundred 
and Seventy Illustrations, and a Glossaria!l Index, Feap., 8vo., 
cloth lettered, price 5s. 

“The attention which of late years has been given to Guthie 
Architecture, especially by men who are not professional arch- 
tects, renders necessary some sure and safe guide to the study 
of the art. Such a book is that by Mr. Parker, a second edition 
of which has just made its appearance. The new matter and 
iliustrations, incorporated with the old, combine to make it the 
most comprehensive and practically useful treatise upon the 
suhject which can be placed in the hands of any one desirous of 
being taught the principles of Gothic structure. It was written, 
as the author says, not so much ‘for architects as for their em- 
ployers, the gentry and clergy of England,’*’’—Art Journal, 


MEDIZVAL MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


| . . “ 
. 4 ‘ . 4 . r 
Our English Home: its Early 
~ 
History and Progress, With Notes on the Introduction of 
Domestic Inventions. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., price 5s. 
“It contains the annals of our English civilization, and all 
about our progress in social and domestic matters, how we came 
to be the family and people which we are. All this forms a hook 
as interesting as a novel, and our domestic history is written not 
only with great research, but also with much spirit and liveli- 
ness.’’—C&risttun Remembrancer. 


r | . 7 . 

Che Military Architecture of 
* 

THE MIDDLE AGES, Translated from the Freneh of M. VIOL- 

LET-LE-DUC, by M. MACDERMOTT, Esq., Architect. With 

151 original French Engravings. Medium 8vo., cloth 21s, 


Also in the Press, uniform with the above. 


An Historical and Architec- 


TURAL ACCOUNT OF ENGLISH CASTLES. By the Rev.€ H. 
HART*S 1ORNB, M.A, With numerous Engravinegs. 


ry. bd ? ‘ . " . 
The Medieval Architecture of 
CHESTER. By JOHN HENRY: PARKER, F.S.A. With an 
Historical Introduction by the Rev. FRANCIS GROSVENOR, 
Iiiustrated by Engravings by J. H. Le Kenx, O, Jewitt, &e. 
8vo, cloth, 5a, 


Gleanings from Westminster 


ABBEY. By GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A... F.S.A. With 
Appendices supplying Purther Particulars, and completing the 
History of the Pihes Buildings, »y others. Ilustrated by nu- 
merous Plates and Woodcuts, Svo. New and much enlarged 
Edition. In the Presse. 


Recommended by the Examiners in the School af Modern History 
at Oxford. 


The Annals of England; an 
Writers, the 


Epitome of English History, from Cotemporary 
Vols. 


Rolls of Parliament, and other Publie Records. 
Feap Svo., cloth, 15s.; or each Vol, separately, 5s. 
Vol. I. From the Roman Era to the end of the Plantagenets. 
Vol. Ll. From the Accession of the House of Lancaster to 
Charles I. 
Vol IIL. From the Commonwealth tothe Deathof Queen Anne. 


Three 





Oxford and London: J. H. AND JAMES PARKER. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—_—¥* > - 


In Four vols, Svo., 


THE INVASION OF THE 


CRIMEA: Its Origin, and an Account of its Progress down 
to the Death of Lord mysien. By ALEXANDER WILLIAM 
KINGLAKE, M.P. Vols. I. and IL, bringing the Events 
down to the Close of the Battle of the Alma. 

[On January 15th 


THE CHRONICLES OF CAR- 


LINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL. Originally published in 





NEW WORKS. 


in cel 


I, 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK’S 


Work on JAPAN. 2 vols. 8vo, with 2Maps and upwards 
of 100 Illustrations in apenas. ~! and on Wood, 
[£arly in January. 


Il, 


LORD MACAULAY’S HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of JAMES the 
a Library Edition, complete in 5 vols. 8vo. 
price 4, 


IT, 


Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE’S HIS- 


“ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Two vols., post8vo, (InJanuary. | 
In crown 8vo., price 1s. 9d., 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 


OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Davip PAGE, F.G.S., | 


the “ Past and Present 
trations and Glossarial 


Author of “‘ Text-Books of Goclogs 4 
us 
(In January. 


Life of the Globe,” &c, With 
Index, 


Authorised Edition. 


THE MONKS OF THE WEST, 


FROM ST. BENEDICT TO ST. BERNARD. By the CouNT 
DE MONTALEMBERT, Two vols. 8vo., price 21s, 


A New Edition. 


TEN YEARS OF IMPERIALISM 


IN FRANCE. Impressionsof a“ Flaneur.” Second Edition, 
8vo., 08. 


Complete in Two vols., price 18s., 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. 
By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, 


Thirteenth Edition. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH 


CAVALIERS, AND OTHER POEMS. By W. EpMmonD- 
STOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., Professor of Rhetoric and Belles- 
Lettres in the University of Edinburgh, Fcap 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to the Queen, 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MO- 


DERN GEOGRAPHY. In a Series of entirely Original 
and Authentic Maps. By A. KeIrH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., 
F.R.G.8. Imperial folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 
£5 15s. 6d, 

For Reviews of this Atlas see “Times,” 27th Dec., 1861; 
“Atheneum,” 10th Aug., 1861; wee, Review,” 17th Aug., 
1861; “Examiner,” 17th Aug., 1861; “Guardian,” 25th Sept., 
1861; &e., &e, 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d., 


GRAVENHURST ; or, Thoughts on 


Good and Evil, By WILLIAM SmiTH, Author of “Thorn- 
dale,” &¢, 


The Novels of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 


A LIBRARY EDITION, in feap. 8vo., 5s. each Volume, 
Uniform Edition, 


The Novels of George Eliot. 


ADAM BEDE. Two Vols., 12s. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 


Two vols., 12s. 
SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE- 


Two vols., 12s. 


SILAS MARNER. Fcap., 6s. 


Uniform Edition, 


Works of Professor Wilson. 
RECREATIONS OF CHRISTO. 


PHER NORTH, Two vols., 12s. 
With 


NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. 
“The Lights 


Notes anda Glossary. Four vols., 24s, 
TALES. Comprisin 

and Shadows of Scottish Life;’’ “The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay ;” and “The Foresters,”” One vol., 6s, 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMA- 


GINATIVE, Four vols., 24s, 


Crown 8vo., price 7s, 6, 


THE BOOK HUNTER, &e. By 


JOHN HILL BuRTON. 


“One of the most charming volumes we have ever read, 
abounding in quaint anecdote, and printed in appropriate 
fashion on cream-coloured poner. It is impossible anywhere 
a pee the book without coming upon a ‘good thing.’”—Literary 


In 8vo., price £1 1s., 


STUDIES IN ROMAN LAW; 


‘with Comparative Views of the Laws of France, England, 
and Scotland, by LORD MACKENZIE, one of the J ndges of the 
Court at Session in Scotland, 


Compiecte in Four vols., price £2 &s., 


SIR WILLIAM MHAMILTON’S 


LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC, Edited by 
PROFESSORS MANSELL and VEITCH. 


Two vols, 8vo., £1 4s., 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK RE- 


VOLUTION, By GrorG@e Frntay, LL.D, 


45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
- 107, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


TORY of the ROMANS, under the EMPIRE. 
in 7 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price 5l. 6s, 


IV 


and HOWSON’S 


Complete 


CONYBEARE 


| LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. Library Edition, 
_ with all the Original Illustrations. 2 vols. 4to. 48s. 





Vv 


CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S 


LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. People’s Edition, 
condensed ; with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 12s, 

VI. 


LYRA GERMANICA, First Series, 


translated by C. WINKWORTH, and illustrated by J. 
LEIGHTON, F.S.A. Feap. 4to. 21s, 


VI. 


The CHORALE-BOOK for ENG- 


LAND. The Hymns translated from the German by C. 
WINKWORTH ; the Tunes compiled and edited by W. 
8. BENNETT and OTTO GOLDSCHMIDT. Fcap. 4to. 
108, 6d, 

Vill. 


CATS and FARLIE’S MORAL EM- 


BLEMS. Edited by R.(PIGOT and illustrated by J. 
LEIGHTON, F.8.A. Second Edition. Imperial 8vo. 
31s. 6d, 

Ix 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH; an 


Oriental Romance. Llustrated with 68 Original Designs 
on Wood by JOHN TENNIEL. F cap. 4to, 21s, 


2 
BOWDLER’S FAMILY SHAK- 


SPEARE, Genuine large-print Edition, with a Woodcut 
Tilustration to each Play. Medium 8yo, 14s, 


XI. 


LORD MACAULAY’S LAYS of 


ANCIENT ROME. With Illustrations on Wood, Origi- 
nal and from the antique, by GEORGE SCHARF. Fcap. 
4to. 21s, 


XI. 


PROBLEMS in HUMAN NATURE. 


By the Author of ‘ Morning Clouds,’ the ‘Afternoon of 
Life,’ and ‘ The Romance of a Dull Life.’ Post 8vo. 5s. 


XIII. 
Miss SEWELL’S STORIES and 


TALES :— 


AMY HERBERT . 2s. 6d. KATHARINE ASHTON, 
GERTRUDE . 28, 6d 3s. 6d. 
THE EARL’S DAUGH- | MARGARET PERCIVAL, 

me. + 6 5 5 Od, 5a. Od, 
THE EXPERIENCE OF | LANETON PARSONAGE 

LIFE. . . . . 20. 6d. 48. 6d, 
CLEVE HALL. . 33s. 6d, URSULA. . . . 4s. 6d. 
IVORS . . . . 3s. 6d, 





Or each Work in cloth extra, with gilt edges, ls, addi- 
tional (suitable for presentation), 


XIV. 
The WEATHER-BOOK ; a Manual 


of Practical Meteorology. By Rear-Admiral ROBERT 
FITZROY, R.N. 8vo, with 16 Diagrams on Wood, price 
lds, 

XV. 
The TROPICAL WORLD. By Dr. 


GEORGE HARTWIG, Author of ‘ The Sea and its Living 
Wonders.’ With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo, 21s. 


XVI. 


The SECOND WAR of INDEPEN- 


DENCE inAMERICA. By E.M.HUDSON. Translated 
from the German by the Author; with an Introduction by 
B. A. Pope. 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


XVII. 


CANADA and the CRIMEA. From 


the Journals and Letters of the late Major RANKEN, 
R.E. Edited by his Brother. Second Edition, Portrait, 
Post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


XVII. 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET  DIC- 
TIONARY, FRENCH and ENGLISH: being the ‘ Prac- 
tical French and English Dictionary,’ condensed by the 
Author, Square 18mo. 5s, 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS 


AND NEW EDITIONS. 


—_~>—-_ 


Golden Leaves from the Works 


of the Poets and Painters. Edited by ROBERT BELL. One 
very thick volume, 4to., cloth and gold, £1 5s. 


From the Saturpay REVIEW. 


“By far the most important book of the season, and, in at 
least one respect, may be set down as about the very best of the 
Christmas books which have yet appeared in the long, long 
succession of these annual livres de luxe.’’ 

“It is edited with something of a scientific aim in literature. 
Mr. Bell, himself a poet,and whose life has been given to editing 
and commenting on the British poets, has attempted to givea 
specimen catalogue, as it were, of the sacred tribe, from Chancer 
to our own contemporaries. ..... Mr. Bell’s reading has 
been enormous, and his taste is refined and discriminating; and 
the fulness and variety of the banquet is very charming.”’. . . 

* The rich paper, sumptuous typography, and admirable print- 
ing of this noble volume might almost recall Dr. Dibdin from 
that paradise of bibliography where, we trust, he revels.” 


Quarles’ Emblems. Withmany 


Hundreds of Illustrations by CHARLES BENNETT and W. HARRY 
ROGERS, Small 4to., handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 21s., reduced 
to 12s, 


Thomson’sSeasons. Illustrated 


by BIRKET FOSTER, PICKERSGILL, NOEL HUMPHREYS, &c. 
8vo., handsomely bound, cloth gilt. 18s., reduced to 10s, 


Gray’s Poetical Works. A New 


Edition, superbly printed on toned paper, from the Eton 
copy; with exquisite Steel Engravings, Fcap, 8vo., cloth and 
gold, 5s, 


Thomson’s Seasons, and the 


Castle of Indolence. Edited by RoBEert BELL. Printed on 
toned paper, and illustrated with beautiful Steel Engravings. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth and gold. 5s, 


Early Ballads, Illustrative of 


History, Traditions, and Customs. Edited by ROBERT BELL. 
Printed on toned paper, and illustrated with four exquisite 
Steel Engravings. Feap, cloth and gold. 5s, 


Ballads of the English Cava- 


LIERS. Edited by Dr. MACKAY, Feap. 8vo., cloth. [Next Week. 


The Poetical Works of Edgar 


ALLAN POE. Edited by JAMES HANNAY. With numerous 
chaste Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo., beautifully printed on toned 
paper, and_elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 3s, 6d, 


Faraday’s (Prof.) Lectures be- 


fore a Juvenile Auditory. Fecap. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


Importance of Literature to 


MEN OF BUSINESS. A New Edition. feap 8vo. 
[In preparation, 


. a 
Universal Biography ; embra- 
cing a Series of Original Memoirs of the Most Distinguished 
Persons of all Times, By numerous Contributors, 8vo., cloth, 
10s. 6d, 


The Rank and Talent of the 


TIME; containing One Thonsand interesting and accurate 
Memoirs of Eminent Living Individuals. New Edition 
Illustrated, 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


|The Book of Dates: a Treasury 


| of Universal Reference, from the Earliest Records to the 


End of 1861. Arranged Chronclogically and Alphabetically 
One large vol., post 8vo. antique cloth, bevelled, 7s. 6d. 


The Bible Student’s Book of 


DATES. PostS8vo., cloth, . [In Preparation. 


The Classical Student’s Book 


OF DATES, Post 8vo, cloth. (In Preparation. 


A General Gazetteer ; or, Dic- 


tionary of Descriptive and Physical Geography. Compiled from 
the most recent Authorities. By James Brycr, LL.D., F.G.S, 
Third Fdition, cloth 8vo., 8s, 6d. 


ManyT houghtsof Many Minds. 
Being a ury of Reference, consisting of Selections from 
the Writings of the most Celebrated Authors. By HENRY 
SOUTHGATE, [4 New Edition in the Press 
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A REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 





Tue Reaver makes its entrance into life without much of preliminary 


trumpetings. 


Hoping to speak some truth and to do some good, this 


youngest member of the World of Letters will endeavour to conform its 


claim to editorial infallibility, Tue R 


impartially of all works that come before its tribunal. 


Where censure is 


deemed necessary, the duty will be performed boldly and unsparingly ; 


the aim being to look out for merit 


s rather than defects, and to give to 


every one that meed of commendation to which he may be justly entitled. 
Totally unconnected with any publishing firm, Tur Reaper will show 


equal favour to all works of sterling worth, 


channel they come before the public. 


without caring through what 











RECENT PU 


ALLEN WHITE; the COUNTRY LAD in 
TOWN. 18mo. pp. 119. Book Society 1s. 


CROWN of SUCCESS (The); or, Four Heads 
to Furnish. A Tale. By A. L.O. E. With lus- 
trations. Feap. 8vo. pp. 246 Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


The LIGHT in the ROBBERS’ CAVE. By 
A. L.O. E. With an Illustration. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. 223 ; ; ° ° Nelson. 2s. 6d. 


BACON’S GUIDE to AMERICAN POLI- 
TICS; or, a Complete View of the Fundamental 


Principles of the National and State Govern- | 


ments, with the respective Powers of each. Fcap. 
Svo. sewed. pp. 94. . ; ‘ Low. 1s. 


THE STORIES THAT LITTLE BREECHES 
7'OLD, and the Pictures which Charles Bennctt 
drew for them. With upwards of 100 etchings on 
copper. 4to. pp. 55. Low 5s. 


Christmas and New Year’s Day have passed by, but the 
‘* Stories which Little Breeches told,’’ will be listened to 
throughout the year by little folk. They afford a rare 
instance of a book for children, thoroughly relished 
by children, and the secret of their success is 
simply this, that they are the actual stories told by a 
father—of a most quaint and humorous fanc 
to his own children by his own fireside. Some of the 
stories—the ‘‘ Sheep that made his Fortune,’’ for instance 
—are indeed most valuable additions to the somewhat 
slender stock of original fable yet existing in the world. 


As to the illustrations, those who are ee with | 


Mr. Bennett’s rare gifts can only be refe to them for 
the tasting of a new pleasure; those who are will need 
no finger-post to direct them to the book. 


The GHOST HUNTER. By Joun Bani (Rail- 
way Lib.) Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 246. Routledge. 1s. 


WILD WALES: Its People, Language, and 
Scenery. By GrorcEe Borrow, Author of “ The 
Bible m Spain.” Three vols. post 8vo. 

Murray. 30s. 


This work—the result of a tour undertaken by the author 
in the year 1858—will give its readers a very inadequate 
notion of Welsh characteristics. Mr. Borrow was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, and the plan adopted 
by him, on his arrival in Wales, was to select some town 
or picturesque hamlet as a og rie residence for the 
ladies, and a centre whence he himself might make ex- 
cursions into the surrounding districts. From this place 
he set out on foot, and traversed the country in all direc- 
tions until he had examined in succession every object of 
interest within reach. He then shifted his quarters to 
another part of the country, and in this manner visited 
the greater portion of the Principality. In these excur- 
sions, the particulars of which are now before us, Mr. 
Borrow’s knowledge of the —_ has been mainly de- 
rived from conversation with chance passengers on the 
road, or the frequenters of way-side inns. Under these 
conditions, it is not surpris‘ag that he has failed to give 
us an accurate picture of the Welsh peasant, who is 
reserved in the presence of strangers, uncommunicative, 
and averse to revealing himself to casual acquaintances. 
The cardinal feature in the Welsh character, moreover, 
is the religious element; and for a due appreciation of 
this the author of “‘ Wild Wales” was disqualified by 
his intolerance to ‘‘ Methodism.”’ 


Mr. Borrow—who, before setting out, wisely prepared | 


himself for his journey by acquiring the lan of the 
pou he was about to vislb—mahen, as , & parade of 


is philological knowledge, and intimates that he asto- | 


nished the natives by the accuracy of his pronunciation and 
the intimacy of his acquaintance with their ancient poets. 
We accept words. Judging, however, from his pre- 
sent performance, we should infer that he has exag- 
gerated the number of his accomplishments. He fre- 
uently blunders, for instance, in the use of the inter- 
Ghangeablo initial consonants, and declares that the UJ, 
confessedly formidable to foreigners, offered no difficulty 
| dns = Ethane e pe op Rene y-.—  E 
panish amagrinne, i ich it most certainly is not. The 
book, however, is pleasant and readable, and, like all Mr. 
Borrow’s works, contains striking scenes and passages, 


indeed,— | 


BLICATIONS. 


| BRAITHWAITE’S RETROSPECT of ME- 
_DICINE. Being a Half-yearly Journal, contain- 

ing a Retrospective View of every Discovery and 

Practical Improvement in the Medical Sciences. 
Edited by W. Brairuwarre, M.D. and James 
| BrartHwaite, M.D. Vol. XLVI. July—Decem- 
| ber, 1862. Post 8vo. pp. lxviii—408. Simpkin. 6s. 


BROOKES’ S GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, 
_ Compendious Geographical Dictionary: containing 
| Descriptions of every Country in the Known 
| World, with their Towns, People, Natural Produc- 
_ tions, &e., and the various Remarkable Events by 
which they have been distinguished. The Popu- 
| lation and Area of All Nations are also given in an 
| Appendix, including the Census of Great Britain 
/in 1861. New Edition, with Illustrated Maps. 
_ Originally compiled by R. Brookes, M.D. Re- 

vised and Corrected to the Present Period,by A. G. 


| Finpiay,F.R.G.8. 8vo. pp.xv—961 Tegg.10s. 6d, 


| BROTHER and SISTER ; or, Margaret’s Trial. 


| And The Two Temptations. Reprinted from “The 


| Magazine for the Young.” pp. 132 Mozley. 1s. 


MARRIAGE GIFT BOOK and BRIDAL 
TOKEN. By Janez Burns, D.D. Cr. 8vo. pp. 
xii—320 ; . : > Houlston. 5s. 


REVOLUTION in AMERICA: A Lecture. 

By Joun Exptiot Carrnes, A.M. Third Edition. 

Revised and Enlarged. Cr. 8vo. sd. pp. 47. 
Hodges, Sinith & Co. (Dublin.) Ad. 


CHAMBERS'S JOURNAL OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Conducted by Wiz11aM and Ropert CHAMBERS. 
Vol. XVIII. Nos. 444-469, July-December, 1862. 
Imperial 8vo. pp. 416. Chambers. 4s. 6d. 
The patriarch of the cheap three-halfpenny periodicals 
still holds on its course within a safe range of usefulness, 
and whilst its, for a time, competitor ‘‘Good Words,”’’ 
has rapidly shot ahead into a far higher position, by 
confining itself to a monthly issue, prefers to remain 
simply the weekly delight of a numerous public. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. A Diction- 
_ary of Universal Knowledge for the People, on 
_the basis of the latest Edition of the German 
Conversations-Lexicon. Illustrated by Wocd En- 
gravings and Maps. Parts 55 and 56, “Gu- 
ben-Hairs” and “ Hajduk-Hartzenbusch.” Im- 

rial 8vo. Chambers. 7d. 


t is sufficient to mention these latest published parts of 
a meritorious and useful publication. 


THE BOOK OF DAYS, a Miscellany of Popu- 
| lar Antiquities, in connection with the Calendar ; 
| 








Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human 
| Life and Character. 
x1. ’ > 


Imperial 8vo. pp. 64. Part 
Chambers. 


Day-book and Table-book, 
| generation, which were the delight of many of us in our 


be remembered to have been by many a now flaxen head 
when grey. 
|THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND prior to Burns. 
With the Tunes. Edited by Ropert Cuampers. 
With Woodcut Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. 
Chambers. 6s. 
This neat volume contains the words and tunes of about 
two hundred and fifty , together with an introduc- 
tion and historical notes. In so large a collection as this 
of the songs of any country it would be vain to expect 
no mock pearls; but we must confess to have been un- 
to find so many puerile productions as are here 
introduced to us in a work wherein are embodic1 “ all 


5 





| 
| 


| that it has ‘*‘ 


the Pre-Burnsian songs that merit, and are pré- 
sentable.’’ If a nation reflects itself in its songs, Scotland 
must have contained a decidedly rude po ion when 
these were Sy ope The Editor says of one of them, 

ittle poetry or common sense ;’’ of another, 
‘‘ that it is rather foolish, and not very intelligible; and 


: wpe : . | with equal truth he mi imi 
judgments to the true standard of literary criticism. Though not laying | Yerdict upon a great many more. But, notwithstanding 


EADER will strive to judge fairly and | 


verdict upon a great many more. But, notwithstanding 
the absence of intrinsic merit in their composition, Mr. 
Chambers has, we think, done wisely in giving them a 


| placein hiscollection, since all of them possess some degree 
| Of historical interest, or have been wedded to melodies 


from which it would be no gain to disengage them. 
This volume is the first of a series of three. In the two 


| that are to follow, Mr. Chambers proposes to include the 





songs of Burns, and those of value that have been com- 
posed subsequent to his time, 


SAILORS CHOICE; or, Little Lenny’s Friends 
on the Shore. By Marra Lovisa Cuarues- 
wortH. Enlarged from “The Ministry of Life.” 
18mo. pp. 63 «yj . : Seeley. 1s. 


DIE DEUTSCHEN KAISER,IN GESCHICHTE 
UND SAGE. The German Emperors in History 
and Legend. By THropor Cotsnorn. Leipzig : 
G. Hornecke. London: Dulau and Co. 1863. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 458 : : : . 5s. 6d. 


The movement for political unity which now agitates Ger- 
many, is strongly reflected in its literature. Histories of the 
Teutonic Commonwealth appear in considerable number, 
to reflect the lessons of the past upon present exertions. 
One of the best works of the kind is the just published 
volume by T. Colshorn, “‘The German Emperors.”’ 
The author has taken the “ Father of History’’ for his 
model, by building upon facts, yet not despising legen- 
dary information. The latter has been largely made use 
of in the history of the earker Kaisers, with, on the whole, 
very satisfactory result. Altogether the book is to be 
commended to the notice of those who have no access to 
larger works. Throughout, the narrative is of unflagging 
interest, due mainly to the fact that the biographical 
character is made to prevail in the delineation of the 
forty-eight sovereigns of the Holy Roman Empire. 


The COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER in 
TOWN and COUNTRY. By the Author of 
“The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Post 
8vo. pp. 391 , Parker, Son, § Bourn. 9s. 


The GOLDEN LINK. A Poem Romance. By 
Joun Wray CutmeEr. Feap. pp. 100. Low. 5s. 


HISTOIRE DE LA REFORMATION EN 
EUROPE AU TEMPS DE CALVIN. HUistory 
of the Reformation in Europe, at the Time oi 
Calvin, By J. H. Merte D’Avnienr. Vol. I. 
and IIT. Paris: Michel Lévy, fréres. London : 
Dulau and Co. 1863. Crown 8vo. pp. 629 and 

p.682 . ; : . 15s. 


t seems a fault of not a few modern authors, that they 
design their works on too large a scale. Though it is but 
natural that in the mind of the writer, solely occupied 
with one subject, it should expand to larger and larger 
dimensions, the same increase of sympathy can scarcely 
be expected on the part of the bg necessarily eclectic 
in taste. M. Merle D’Aubigné’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation,’’ appears to become one of those works to which 
no limit can be assigned. Five volumes appeared = 
viously ; here are two more, and the end is far from 
being visible. To make the literary voyage less tiresome, 
the author, this time, has started on a separate track, 
numbering the new volumes, instead of VI. and VIT., one 
and two, and adding the ‘‘time of Calvin’’ to the title. 
But it seems uncertain as yet how far this new portion 
will extend. 

GOSPEL (The) in MADAGASCAR: a Brief 
Account of the English Mission in that Island. 
By the Author of “The Life of the Rev. W. B. 
Johnson.” With Map and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 


pp. Vili-232. . ; Seeleys, 3s. 6d. 
WATCHWORDS for the CHURCH MILI- 
TANT. For 1863. By Newman Hatt, LL.B. 
32mo. sewed, pp. 64 jisbet. 3d. 
A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE INSECTS 
INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. By Twap- 
pevus Wir1iAM Harris, M.D. A new Edition, 
enlarged and improved, with Additions from the 
author’s manuscripts, and original Notes. LIllus- 
trated by Engravings drawn from Nature under 
the supervision of Professor Agassiz. Edited by 


| Craruss L. Furnt, Secretary of the Massachusetts 


| g : 
|mcluding Anecdotes, Biography and History, | State Board of Agriculture. Boston : Crosby anc 


| . . 9d. | 
| A modern and, of course, improved substitute for Hone’s | 
e kindred works of another | 


childhood, as Messrs. Chambers’s work will, no doubt, | 





Nichols. New York: Oliver 8. Felt. London : 


Triibner. 1862. pp. 640. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1541, and 
was prepared under the direction and at the expense 
of the Legisleture of Massachusetts. In that State, 
and, we suppose, generally throughout New Eng- 
land, it is estimated that there are 4,800 distinct specics 
of insects injurious to vegetation. The treatise wes 
chiefly designed for enabling persons interested in 
agricultural pursuits to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the natural history of these noxious 
tribes and the best means of checking their ravages. 
Selecting for description those insects that are remark- 
able for their size, for the peculiarity of their structure 
and habits, or for the extent of their ravages, Dr. Harris 
has distributed them amongst the seven orders usually 
adopted by naturalists—the basis of his classification 
being the structure of the mouth, the number and nature 
of the wings, and the transformations they undergo. 
This new edition is beautifully printed, and is embellished 
with seven coloured plates and numerous wood-cut 
llustrations, which combine artistic skill with scientific 
accuracy, 
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The MEANING of HISTORY: Two Lectures 
delivered by Freprrick Harrison, M.A. Crown 
8vo. pp. 80, sewed. ; . Tvriibner. 1s. 
The Lectures were recently addressed to a mixed au- 
dience in London, as an introduction to a course of teach- 
ing in History, which was subsequently commenced by 
the writer, ey are now published ‘‘ by request,’’ Mr, 
Harrison, in his preface, classes them among the most 
elemen kinds of “ popular instruction,”’ and tells us 
“they will have little interest for the general reader ; 
much less for the regular student of history.”’ 
A DICTIONARY of DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations: for Universal Reference; com- 
prehending Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and 
Modern, the Foundation, Laws, and Governments 
of Countries, their Progress in Arts, Science, and 
Literature, their Achievements in Arms, and their 
Civil, Military, Religious, and Philanthropic Insti- 
tutions, particularly of the British Empire. By 
JosEPpH Haypy. Eleventh Edition. Revised and 
greatly enlarged by Benjamin Vincent. 8yo. pp. 
784 ~=«. ‘ ‘ ° ; - Moxon. 18s. 


The compiler of this well-known book of reference— 





| JEHAN DE SAINTRE. The History and 


Pleasant Chronicle of Little Jehan de Saintré, and 


of the Lady of the Fair Cousins, without being | 


any otherwise named; together with the Book of 
the Knight of the Tower, Lanpry, which he made 
for the instruction of his Daughters (by way of 
selection) ; both now done into English by ALEX- 
ANDER VANCE, Pp. xlix-—372. Post 8vo. 
Chapman & Hall, 10s. 6d. 


THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC; its Organ- 
ization, its Commander, and its Campaign. By 
the Prince de Jornvitue, translated from the 
French, with Notes, by Witrtam Henny Hvrt- 
BERT. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, No. 
683, Broadway. 1862. 8vo. pp. 118. 

Few more important historical papers have appeared in 
the ‘‘ Revue des deux Mondes,’’ than the one contained 
in the No. for October 15, 1862, under the title of ‘*‘ Cam- 
pagne de l’Armée du Potomac, Mars-Juillet, 1862,’’ and 
the signature of ‘‘A. Trognon,’’ but which is universally 
attributed to a prince of the Orleans family. A transla- 


| tion of this, by an accomplished American writer, not 


Mr, Vincent—in the preface to this edition, after alluding | 


to the slight enlargement of the page and other matters, 
which will strike 
it, proceeds :—‘‘ In the preparation of this Eleventh Edi- 
tion, the varied labours of revision, continuation, and 
condensation have unremittingly proceeded ; very many 
new articles have been supplied; and the Index’ (one 
of names extending over pp. 759—783) ‘‘has been still 
further enlarged, My aim, throughout, has been to make 
the book, not a mere Dictionary of Dates, but a Dated 
Encyclo ia—a Digested Summary of every depart- 
ment of the History of the World, brought down to the 
very eve of the publication of each edition.” 


108e who are thoroughly familiar with | 


unknown to the English press, Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, has just 
appeared, and the few pages of notes which he has 
annexed to the work derive peculiar interest from the 
fact that he was himself at Richmond (a _ prisoner) 
during the campaign. Mr. Hurlbert denies that the 
military organization of the South was anything like so 
perfect originally as it is generally held to have been, 
declares that ‘‘hierarchy and discipline are things of 
very recent growth in the Southern army,’’ doubts the 


| stripping of the Federal arsenals by Floyd, and asserts 


We may add that this Edition, dated December, 1362, | 


brings down American History to the end of November ; 


Italian (in the additions) to December 18th; and Grecian | 


to October 23rd; while the new metal, Thallium, is al- 
ready registered, and seyeral new facts in Philosophy 
recorded, 


THOMAS HOOD'S WORKS. Comic and Se- | 


rious, in Prose and Verse. Edited, with Notes, by 
hisSon. (In 7 Vols.) Vols, VI. and VIT, Crown 


8vo. With Portrait, pp. 872. Moxon, 12s. 
JACK BRAG. By Turopore Hook, (Parlour 


Lib.) Feap. 8yo. boards. pp. 441. Darton. 2s. 


WATERLOO: 
FIRST NAPOLEON. A History of the Cam- 
paign of 1815. By Gerorer Hooper. 8vo. 
pp- 344 . . . Smith, Elder, ¥ Co. 15s. 
A book, as we learn from the preface, prepared for those 
who are not thoroughly conversant with the facts of which 

ttreats, and intended to supply the want of an account of 
it ‘‘at once full, well-arranged, accurate, and adapted for 
general reading.”’ 

The aéipcinel subject-matter is treated of in two books, 
which embrace the period from Napoleon’s return from 
Elba to his last voyage in the Northumberland, while a 
third has for its title the,Revival of Bonapartism in France. 
oe are added which show the relative strength 
of the armies engaged, and in which is mooted the ques- 
tion ‘* Could Grouc y have saved Napoleon ?”’ 

The Battle (descri at pp. 87—240) is illustrated by a 
general map of the country, and plans showing the orders 
of battle at Ligny and Quatre Bras, while the crowning 
day at Waterloo in its earlier stage, and after the charge 
of the 52nd, 71st, and 95th, forms the subject of two others, 
tinted to show the conformation of the ground occupied 
by the two armies, 

HOWE (JOHN, M.A.) WORKS. Vol. IV. 
Containing the Discourses on Self-Dedication, and 
on ‘* Yielding ourselves unto God ;” on Thought- 
fulness for the Morrow, and the Desire of Fore- 
knowing Things to Come; on Charity, in refer- 
ence to other Men’s Sins; on Prayer from the 
Name of God; on Union among Protestants, and 
the Carnality of Religious Contention; on Man’s 
Enmity against God, and Reconciliation between 
God and Man; on the Loveof God. 8vo. pp. 451 

Religious Tract Society. 51s, 


The SECOND WAR of INDEPENDENCE 
in AMERICA, By C.M. Hupson. Translated 
by the Author from the Second Revised and 
Enlarged German Edition. With an Introdue- 
tion by Boturna A. Pork, 8yo. pp. L—177 
Lougman. 7s. 6d. 


PRAYER, and the DIVINE ORDER; or, the 
Union of the Natural and the Supernatural in 
Prayer. By Tuomas Hueurs. Crown 8vo. pp. 
vill—220 ‘ ; : Hamilton. As. 6d. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES to 
WORKING MEN. Hardwick, Piccadilly. 

The fifth of these Lectures, on ‘‘Our Knowledge of the 
Causes of the Phenomena of Organic Nature,’’ has been 
published, having for its title, ‘‘ The Conditions of Exist- 
ence as Affecting the Perpetuation of Living Beings.”’ 


In this Lecture, the terms of ‘ Recurrence,”’ ‘“ Condi- | 


tions of Existence,” and “ Struggle for Existence,’’ with 
which Mr. Darwin's book on the Origin of Species has 
made us familiar, are yop and illustrated. The 
influence of crossing on the various breeds of pigeons, 
and of selective breeding generally, is fully shown. 

As we learn that the concluding Lecture will soon be 
out, we shall defer our further remarks until their publi- 

on in a complete form, 


ETHNOLOGY and PHRENOLOGY, as an 
Aid to the Historian. By J. W. Jacxsoy. Cr. 
Svo. pp. 324, Maclachlan & Stewart o*& 


| 


that, so far from the organization of the South being 
strongly centralized, as is mostly supposed, ‘‘ every 
attempt on the part of the Richmond Government to 
exercise a centralized control over the institutions 








of the different seceded States has been instantly, | 


and so far as I know, successfully repelled by 
mblic sentiment.” On one point his evidence 
is strongly contradictory of that of the ‘‘Times’”’ 
Richmond correspondent. Instead of the kindly and 
chivalrous treatment which the latter would make us 
believe to be experienced by the Federal prisoners, ‘I 
have seen,’’ says Mr. Hurlbert, 


| nsults and violence of the citizens, and it was notorious 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE | 








_ Companies, with a, Supplement. 


that any official attempt to treat the Federal captives de- 
cently would be universally denounced as soon as it 
was made public.’”’ ‘Stonewall’? Jackson, he assures 
us to be no Secessionist in convictions or sympathies, 
but simply one who joined the Southern forces ‘from a 
religious sense of duty to his native state,’’ and who be- 
longs ‘‘ to the notinconsiderable class of men in the South 
who would draw the sword at the behest of their state as 
readily against the Government of Jefferson Davis as 
against that of Abraham Lincoln.’’ It results, moreover, 
from the details he gives, that not only was the battle 
of Fair Oaks (or Seven Pines, as it is called in the South) 
practically a defeat to the Confederates, but that the re- 
sults of the terrible six days’ fighting on M’Clellan’s 
flank march to the James ‘‘ were not regarded as at all 
decisive,’ so that the final reshipment of the Federal 
army for the Potomac was hardly credited in Richmond. 

Mr. Hurlbert’s notes, it will be seen-—-whether by way 
of correction or corroboration—form a decided addition to 
the value of the original. 


BOYS PLEASURE BOOK of HISTORIES, 
Biographies, Tales, Sketches, Games, Essays, and 
all Kinds of Interesting and Instructive Matter. 
By W. Hl. G. Kineston. With Woodcuts. 
Imp. 16mo. pp. 400 . . Ward & Lock. 5s. 


LAYS of the PIOUS MINSTREL. Selections 
by J. B. H. 18mo. pp. 348, Burton. 2s. 6d. 


LECTURES delivered before the Dublin Young 
Men’s Christian Association in connexion with 
the United Church during the year 1862, Cr, 8yo. 
pp. 442. Hodges, Smith, § Co. (Dublin.) 4s. 
THE TRUE CHARACTER OF THE GEN- 
TLEMAN. By Francis Lerper (sic), author 
of Political Ethics; Principles of Interpretation 
in Law and Politics; Essays on Labour and 


Property, &e, &e. Second and improved 
Edition. With Preface by E. B. Suutpuam, 
Ch. Ch. Oxon. Edinburgh: W, Greensale 
Patterson. 1862. Pp.90 . ‘ . Is. 6d. 


A little stilted, a littlo lengthy, as the work of an 
American writer may generally be expected to be, this 
address by Francis Lieber yet does in general justice to 
its subject, with the single exception of precisely that 
branch which might be supposed to be of most gM 
ance in his country, the treatment of slaves, to which, he 
tells us, he will only ‘“‘ barely allude.’’ But surely Mr. 
Patterson might have spared the mis-spelling of his 
author's name on the very title-page. 


TREATISE (A) on the Law of Partnership, in- 
cluding its application to Joint-Stock and other 
By NATHANIEL 


**the soldiers of the | 
| guard forced to protect prisoners in Richmond from the 





THE PASTOR OF VLIETHUIZEN;; or, Con- 
versations about the Groningen School, the Doc- 
trine of the Church, the Science of Theology and 
the Bible. By E.J. Diest Loreton, D.D., Mini- 
ster of the Gospel at Groningen. (Translated 
from the Dutch.) Cape Town. 


That tendency to question traditional religious belief 
which of late has prominently exhibited itself in England, 
is not confined to this country. Here is a book which 
has reached us from Africa, the object of which is to 
show that modern orthodoxy is unscriptural, and at 
variance with the orthodoxy of the Christian Church in 
the early period of its existence. It appears that the 
Church_at the Cape, to which the translator belongs, 
has been accused of heresy and otherwise maligned, 
on account of the freedom of the religious opinions it 
professes. To dispose of these charges, he produces in 
English this work by Dr. Lorgion, which he believes to 
have the double merit of substantially agreeing with his 
own views, and successfully demolishing those enter- 
tained by his opponents. The book, which is well written, 
contains eighteen chapters of diblical criticism in the 
form of dialogues between the young pastor of Vliet- 
huizen, the burgomaster, and one or two of their com- 
mon friends on ‘‘the Trinity,’’ ‘‘the Atonement,’’ and 
the verbal ‘‘Infallibility of Scripture.’”’ Irrespectively 
of the value of the opinions it enunciates, it is interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it will supply the reader with a true 
idea of the present state of theological science in Holland. 


STR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON S 
NOVELS, Library Edition. Novels of Life and 
Manners, Vol. XIII. Night and Morning (in2 vols.), 
Vol. II. Pp. 402. Feap. 8vo. Blackwoods. 5s 


DAVID ELGINBROD. 
Donaup, M.A., Three Vols. Post Svo. pp. 1058 
Hurst & Blackett. 31s. 6d. 


THE CAVALIERS SONGS AND BALLADS 
OF ENGLAND, FROM 1642 70 1684. Edited 
by CHartes Mackay, LL.D. London: Griffin, 
Bohn, and Co. 1863. pp. viii.—3810. 


It is somewhat curious to find the author of the ‘‘ Good 
Time Coming ”’ declaring in }is preface that ‘‘ the son 
and ballad have ceased to deal with public affairs,’ and 
that ‘‘nonew ones of the kind are made, excepias miserable 
parodies and burlesques that may amuse sober coster- 
mongers and half-drunken men about town.’’ Perhaps 
his view of the matter might have been different before 
he became TJimes’ Correspondent in America, and an 
apologist for slave owners. Be that as it may, his collec- 
tion of Cavalier Songs and Ballads is none the less valu- 
able and interesting. It would deserve a longer notice 
than can be given to it in this number, but the following 
couple of stanzas from one of the most characteristic 
songs must serve to show the quaitly of its matter :— 


THE NEW COURTIER. 
BY ALEX. BROME, 1648, 


Since it must be so 
Then so let it go, 
Let the giddy-brain’d times turn round ; 
Since we have no king let the goblet be crowu'd 
Our monarchy thus will recover : 
While the posnee are weeping 
We'll drench our sad souls 
In big-bellied bowls ; 
Our sorrows in sack shall lie steeping, 
And we’ll drink till our eyes do run over ; 
And prove it by reason 
That it can be no treason 
To drink and to sing 
A mournival of healths to our new-crown’d King. 
Let us all stand bare ; 
In the presence we are, 
Let our noses like bonfires shine ; 
Instead of the conduits, let the potiles run wine, 
To perfect this new coronation ; 
And we that are loyal 
In drink shall be peers, 
While that face that wears 
Pure claret, looks like the blood-royal, 
And outstares the bones of thé pation: 
In sign of obedience, 
Our oath of allegiance 
Beer-glasses shall be, 
And he that tipples ten is of the nobility, 


A single stave like this, compared with a single letter 
or speech of Cromwell's, or a single page from Ludlow or 
Mrs. Hutchinson, is sufficient to prove how utterly irre- 
concileable was the strife between Cavalier and Round- 
head, 


By Groree Mac 


MADAGASCAR ; its Mission and its Martyrs. 


LinpDLEY. 2 vols. Royal 8yo, pp. lxxv.—1699. | 
Maxwell, 63s. 
The Supplement pp. 20, 422. Royal 8vo. 16s. 


STORIES for YOUNG 
HENRIETTE LEIDESDORF. 
Jerman by Madame Ds CHATELAIN. 


Coloured Illustrations. 16mo. pp. 132. 
Joseph ¥ Co. 2s. 6d. 


LITTLE PEOPLE. By the Author of “The 
Two Mottoes.” 18mo. cloth, pp. 117. Mozley. 1s, 


IDLENESSand INDUSTRY CONTRASTED. 
A Series of Six Lectures, delivered in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Watton Breck, Liverpool. 
By the Rey. Hortanp Lomas, M.A. 12mo. cl. 
si. pp. 108 : : ° ; Mozley. 19. 


CHILDREN. By 


With Six 


6 


Translated from the | 








With Map and Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. pp. vii 
117 ‘ ‘ ‘ Snow. 1s. 6d. 


ROSE BRYANT: Passages in her Maiden and 
Married Life. By Emma Marsuay. Feap. pp. 100 
Jarrold. 1s. 


THE QUEEN’S MARIES. By G. J. Wuyre 
MELVILLE: a Romance of Holyrood. Second 
Edition. One Vol. Cr. 8vo. pp. 451. Parker. 6s. 


The MINING AND SMELTING MAG4A- 
ZINE: a Monthly Review of Practical Mining, 
Quarrying, and Metallurgy, and Record of the 
Mining and Metal Markets. Edited by Henry 
CuRWEN Saumoy, F.G.S., F.C.S. Vol. 11. July— 
December, 1862. With Plates and woodcuts. 8ve. 
pp. 384 ° , ; : Office. 7s. Gd. 
LIFE ETERNAL, From the French of Erngst 


Navitir. Translated by Special permission. Sm. 
Cr, 8yo. pp. 253. ° ; Dalton. 3s. 6d. 


NOTRE CONDUITE ET NOS OBLIGATIONS 
4d LEGARD DES ANIMAUX. Traité de mo- 
rale pratique dédié aux Ecoles et aux Familles 
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par G. Goguel, pasteur. Mémoire qui a obtenu | 
un Prix & Lyon, au concours ouvert par la Société | 


Toulouse, Société des 


protectrice des Animaux. 
18mo. pp. 142, 40 cen- 


Livres Religieux, 1862. 
times. 


Those who have once realized how much has to be 
done in this world formen, may feel very glad that others 
should have spare time enough on their hands to devote 
to the good of animals. 
measure too curiously the value of such charity, it is 
satisfactory to learn that the example set by Mr. Martin, 
in 1814, in founding the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals amongst ourselves, has been followed 
not only in our own colonies and in the United States, 
but in Bavaria, France, and many other European states. 
In no country, perhaps, is such a society more needed 
than in France, where not only is the temper of the peo- 
ple often singularly brutal towards animals, but an addi- 


tional stimulus to cruelty has been introduced by the | 


Second Empire, through the naturalization of bull-fights, 
for the delight of a certain august and most pious lady. 
Those, indeed, who might expect to see this new mis- 
chief denounced by worthy Pastor Goguel will be disap- 
pointed. He does inveigh against bull-fights—-but only 
Spanish ones. Not a word is said of their having been 


acclimatized, or of the human blood which they have | 
already caused to flow in ‘‘ sweet France,’ as the min- | 


strels of the middle ages were wont to callit. The horri- 
ble tortures of French scientific vivisection may possibly 
some day be checked. But the evisceration of horses and 
torturing of bulls before charming Eugénie is not to be 
spoken against, 


ODOWD (JAMES) MERCHANT SHIP- 
PING AMENDMENT ACT, 1862. (25 & 26 | 


Vict. ec. 63). With an Introductory Analysis, an 
Appendix containing the Statute and Incorporated 
Provisions of Antecedent Acts, a Digest of Cases 


of Salvage and Collision, with reference to the | 


Newly Extended Jurisdiction, Practical Forms, 
and a Copious Index. By James O’Dowp. Roy. 
12mo. pp. 229 Butterworths. Js. 6a. 


PERSEVERANCE under DIFFICULTIES, as | 


shown in the Lives of Great Men. With Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo. pp. 294 . S.P.CK. 2s. 6d. 


POEMS: An Offering to Lancashire. Printed 
and Published for the Art Exhibition for the 
Relief of Distress in the Cotton Districts. 
Svo. pp. 62. : . Emily Faithfull. 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. From the Dawn of British Literature 
to the Year 1699. Feap. 8vo. pp- Vili. —223 
Maclaren (Edinburgh). 3s. 6d. 


POSSIBILITIES OF CREATION, or What | 


A Book of Fancies. 


the World Might Have Been. 
Simpkin. 7s. 6d. 


Cr. 8vo. pp. xii.—410 . ° 


HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE ME. | 
DICAL SCIENCES; being a Practical and Ana- 


lytical Digest of the Contents of the Principal 
British and Continental Medical Works published 
in the preceding six months; together with a 
Series of Critical Reports on the Progress of Me- 
dicine and the Collateral Sciences during the same 
period. Edited by W. Hl. Rankine, M.D., and 
C. B. Rapctirrr, M.D. Vol. XXXVI. July- 
December, 1862. Post 8vo. pp. 371. 

Churchill 6s. 6d. 


LAND and FRESHWATER MOLLUSKS 


Indigenous to, or Naturalized in, the British | 


By Lovett Rerve, F.L.8. With Wood- 
Post 8vo, pp. xx.—275 
Reeve & Co. 10s. Gd. 


ROMANCE of REALITY; or, Tales from a 
Wanderer’s Diary. By Wysrrt Reeve. Royal 
12mo. pp. xii—198 - Pawson (Sheflield). 4s. 


The HEATHEN WORLD and the DUTY of 
the CHURCH. By the Rev. Atexanprr Ross. 
Royal 32mo. pp. xi.—163 Zliiot (Edinb.), 1s. 6d, 


ANALYSIS OF “IN MEMORIAM.” By the 
Rey. F. W. Ropertson. Smith, Elder, & Co. 2s. 
A little book, printed on toned paper, and dedicated to 


the Poet Laureate, whose poem of ‘In Memeriam’’ it 
is intended to accompany, and each verse of which it 


Isles. 
cuts and Map. 


analyses seriatim, showing the abstract thought in the | 


poet's mind, apart from the rhythmic diction employed 
to express it. 

The preface contains an account of the subject-matter 
of the poem generally, extracted from a previously pub- 
lished book by the same author, who, we may add, is an 
enthusiastic admirer of Tennyson. 


The LETTERS of SAMUEL RUTHERFORD, 
with Biographical Sketches of his Correspondents. 


Edited by the Rev. ANprrw A. Bonar, with | 


Sketch of his Life. Two Vols. 8vo. pp- xvi.—916 


Kennedy (Edinburgh). 21s. 


DIUTISKI; an Historical and Critical Survey 
of the Literature of Germany, from the Earliest 
Period to, the Death of Goethe. 
tinG. London: Triibner and Co. David Nutt. 


We owe this volume to the encouragement received by 
its author some years ago, when he first published an 
Essay on the same subject. It is of an elementa 

natare ; but for Englishmen who are unacquainted with 
the more erudite writings of Gervinus, Vilmar, Max 
Miller, Menzel, &c., it will be serviceable as a concise, 


Without, therefore, seeking to | 


Crown | 


By Gustav Sot- | 


| intelligible, and, as far as we have been able to judge 
| of its merits, a safe guide through the labyrinth of 
German literature. It reviews in chronological order 
all that has been produced in the German language from 
the earliest times to the death of Goethe, and gives bio- 
graphical notices of the several writers. The author has 
acted discreetly in the treatment and arrangement of his 
materials. His remarks on the lyrical and didactic 
poetry of the Swabian minstrels, the early epic poems, 
and the numerous legends of the Middle Ages, are con- 
fined within reasonable limits, by which means he is 
enabled to devote a larger i 
writers of the classical perio Of these—beginning with 
Klopstock, whose ‘‘ Messiah ’’ inaugurated a new era,— 
he furnishes 2 more detailed account and analysis, and 
gives extracts from their principal works. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 
| CHURCH. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. By 
|Artuur Penruyn Staytry, D.D. With Maps 
and Plans. 8vo. pp. xli—526. . Murray. 16s. 


| ESTHER: a Story of the Oregon Trail. By 
|Mrs. Ann S. Srernens. (Beadle’s American 
Library. Feap. 8vo. sewed, pp. 128 Beadle. 6d. 
SUCH THINGS ARE. By the Author of 
“ Recommended to Mercy.” Three Vols. Post 
Saunders § Otley. 31s. 6d. 


| 8vo. pp.vi—942 


} 

| ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF LABOURERS’ 
| COTTAGES AND SANITARY BUILDING 
| APPLIANCES. By Joun Taytok, Jun., Archi- 
| tect (read before the Society of Arts, Dec. 10, 
1862). 8vo., 11 pp. London. 


Mr. Taylor is known as an energetic and inventive man, 
and‘at a time when the subject of cottage accommodation 
is growing daily into greater prominence, the paper above 
| mentioned, thus reprinted in a separate form, cannot fail 
| to besuggestive, ifnot useful, tomany. Even our esthetic 
| friends, if they can get over the shock of a proposal to 
build cottages ‘‘ within four walls without breaks,’’ with 
| “‘a simple lean-to’’ roof, may find something worth con- 
| sidering in Mr. Taylor’s ‘‘ damp-proof course for founda- 
| tions,’ his “‘ ventilating floor-tile,’’ ‘‘faced concrete 
| Walls,”’ and ‘‘ patent roofing tiles,’’ the whole together 
| costing but £40 for the pair of cottages. Of the “‘smoke- 
| consuming and ventilating grate,’’ which occupies the 
| last part of the paper, it must be said, that whilst it makes 
| an admirable fire, and is capable of being highly orna- 
| mental, it does not yet, in the instance with which the 
writer of this notice has seen it at work, fulfil its promise 
of consuming at least all the smoke, of which a very 
| visible portion still continues to escape. 
| 
| 
| 


The SEASONS and the CASTLE of INDO- 
Edited by 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 


James THomson, 


LENCE, by 
With Illustrations. 


| Robert Bell. 


xii.—272 . . ° ‘ . Griffin. 5s. 
THOMSON’S SEASONS. The First Part. 


“Spring.” With Notes on the Analysis and 
| Parsing; and a Life of Thomson. By C. P. 
| Mason, B.A. 12mo. cloth sd. pp. vii—55 

Walton & Maberly. 2s. 


AUS DEM HEILIGEN LANDE. From the 
Holy Land. By Constantin TISCHENDORF. 
Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. London: Dulau 
and Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 373. ‘ . 8s. Gd. 


Tischendorf’s Discoveries of ancient Bible manuscripts 
are still the theme of much controversy all over the con- 
tinent, increased recently through the efforts of Mr. Si- 
monides, who entirely disputes the authenticity of the 
supposed Codex, pretending it to be a forgery, executed 
by himself. Under these circumstances Professor Tis- 
chehdorf’s own account of his journey to Palestine can- 
not but be interesting, the more so as the pilgrimage is 
not devoid of other points of attraction, among them the 
presence of a Russian Grand Duke. The description of the 
august travelling party is lively and picturesque, though 
much space is given to antiquarian matters, particularly 
in the bibliographic department. With all desire to be 
impartial to the learned German professor, it is almost 
impossible to prevent a shade of suspicion crossing the 
mind while reading the account of his unceasing literary 
discoveries. Wherever the traveller set foot, rare and un- 
known manuscripts without end appeared to rise up, like 
spirits before the enchanter’s wand. While dining with 
the patriarch of Jerusalem at San Saba, the Grand Duke 
“expressed a wish’’ that some rare manuscript might 
be discovered that same day; and thereupon Prohinor 
Tischendorf, ‘‘ notwithstanding the great heat and the 
inconvenience of a rather full dinner,” at once started off 
to the library, “‘ up a ladder, into a small garret.”’ After 
only half an hour’s search he discovered three Palimp- 
| sests of the rarest kind, which treasures were at once 
| joyfully carried to the Grand Duke, and served to enter- 
tain his Imperial Highness during a prolonged siesta. 
Six months after the same MS.S were laid before Czar 
Alexander I., who actually ‘‘ looked at them with his 
own eyes.’ Possibly, Herr Tischendorf is a very honest 
German professor; but his combined learned researches 
and lowly worship of Czardom make an unpleasant im- 
pression, scarcely relieved by the intrinsic interest of the 
narrative. 

THE WAR-OFFICE LIST AND DIRECTORY 
FOR THE CIVIL DEPARTMENTS 
BRITISH ARMY. January, 1863. 8vo. pp. 
291. To be concluded half-yearly. Harrison, 6s. 


This is a valuable addition to our official literature, and 
besides full details of the numerous departments under 
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WORDSWORTA’S POEMS FOR THE 
YOUNG. With Forty Illustrations by Joun 
ette 
by J. E, Mruxats, engraved by Dauzret Brothers. 
Small 4to. pp. 92. . ‘ : Strahan. 6s. 


A perfectly charming volume. The embossed cover in 
green and gold is a most exquisite specimen of modern 
binding, which would have fully deserved that the de- 
signer’s name should have been mentioned. Messrs. 
Moxon'’s somewhat smaltier volume of ‘“‘ Select Pieces 
from Wordsworth,’’ published some years ago, seemed 
already as pretty a book of its kind as could 
be wished; but it must be admitted that Messrs. 
Strahan’s present publication casts it into the shade, 
whether in type, quality of illustration (barring, —- 
the vignette border of the order, often oe Sm y grace- 
ful), or again, as before mentioned, in the uty of the 
cover. 


The HAND-BOOK of FAMILY DEVOTION. 
Translated from the German of Heinrich Zschokke 
*“ Meditations on Death and 
Eternity.” S8vo. pp. vi.—308 . . Simpkin. 8s. 


HISTOIRE DE L’EMIGRATION EURO- 
PEENNE, ASIATIQUE ET AFRICAINE, an 
19me sidcle. History of European, Asiatic and 
African Emigration, in the nineteenth Century. 
By Jucks Duvat. Paris: Guillaumin. London : 
Dulau and Co., 1862. pp. 496. 2s. Gd. 


The “ History of Emigration,’’ by J. Duval, is a work of 
extraordinary interest, not to say importance. The 
author, principal editor of the Economiste Francais, has 
made himself master of the subject through long studies, 
extending over a number of years, and treated the im- 
mense mass of facts before him in the most exhaustive 
Starting from the principle that emigration 


manner. 
was known at all times and among all natio and 
differs only in form in the present century from that of 


previous generations, M. Duval proceeds to examine the 
extent and method of the actual migration of races, 
dividing, for the purpose, his book into two parts, the 
first treating of ‘‘independent emigration,’’ and the 
second, of ‘contract emigration,’’ or expatriation 
through the initiative of a government or a company, 
seeking to attract a population to a certain point. The 
first form of emigration, naturally the most important, is 
treated at great length, in ninety-nine chapters, and the 
second in sixteen chapters, in each case the home of the 
emigrants and the country of their destination being 
described separately, There is an abundance of statis- 
tical tables; but|M. Duval’s book, notwithstanding, is by no 
means dry, but replete!with interest on almost every page. 
The work has been ‘‘ crowned”’ by the French “‘Acac | 
of Moral and Political Science,’ and well deserves all 
praise that can be bestowed upon it. Our own English 
iterature is still in want of such a “ History of Emi- 


gration,”’ 
EDUCATION INTERNATIONALE. Docu- 


mens du Concours provogué par M. A. Barbier, 
Manufacturier A Clermont-Ferrand, in Décembre, 
1861, pour la fondation d’un Collége Interna- 
tional. Paris: L. Hachette et Cie.; London: 
Dulau and Co., Soho Square, 1862. 4to. pp. 125. 


One of the singularities of t.e ~ year has been the 
offering, by a French provincial manufacturer of i- 
cultural machinery and india-rubber goods, himself a 

rize medallist in both departments at the Great Exhi- 

ition just closed, of £200 in prizes for the four best 
essays on “ International Education.” The result of the 
competition—of which the judges (including Mr, Cobden 
and Sir J. K. Shuttleworth) were all jurors of the Exhi- 
bition—has just been published in the shape of a 4to 
pamphlet, which contains, amongst other things, the 
text of the essay which obtained the first prize, and of 
which the author, M. Edmond Barbier, may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be a relative of the donor, and in the main an 
exponent of his views. The subject is one too large to be 
summarily treated of in these pages, though scarcely as 
yet of sufficient practical importance to deserve a longer 
notice, Those who are interested in education may, 
however, find a good deal that is interesting and sugges- 
tive in the publication. 


LA FEMME AU DIX-HUITIEME SIECLE. 
Woman in the Eighteenth Century. By E. and 
J. De Goncourt. Paris: Firmin Didot fréres. 
London: Dulau and Co. 1862. pp. 459. 5s. 


Though not indicated on the title page, it is not the his- 
tory of woman in the abstract, but the history of woman 
in France which Messrs. E. and J. De Goncourt have 
taken to describe. The work is a curious mixture of 
anecdote and of sentimental fine writing, the latter not 
at all improved by occasional attempts at philosophical 
profundity. Of course, there is plenty of ingenious scan- 

roductions 
of Messrs. De Goncourt, ‘‘ The Mistresses of Louis XV.’’ 
and “The History of Marie Antoinette.’ On the old 
principle, so well understood by modern French writers, 
vice is painted in glowing colours; but then the devil is 
sketched ‘aside of it, and thus both the pious and the 
wicked are pleased. It is, no doubt, a decided improve- 
2aul de Kock, and the romance of the unal- 


| loyed Lorette and Grisette. 


OF THE | 


War Office Administration, both at home and abroad, | 


and a complete record of the Staff, (Commissariat, Medi- 
cal Purveyor’s Store and Chaplains, in addition to the 
General Staff shown in the “ Army List’’) contains 4 
great amount of information of more general value— 
such, for instance, as the table of examinations required 
for the different services, and a Parliamentary portion 
comprising full abstracts of all the military sessional 
ee and reports of 1962, and a classified précis of the 
ebates in Parliament on military matters. The possible 
extension of the latter feature to the national business 
would, we think, be welcomed by a large por- 


reading public. 
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CROSS KEYS. A 
Post 8vo. pp. 242. 
Newby. 7s. 6d. 


PRAYER THAT TEACHES TO PRAY. By 
the Rev. Marcvs Dops, A.M. Feap. 8vo. pp. 
167. Maclaren (Edinburgh). Hamilton. 2s. 6d. 


DON’T SAY SO; or, You may be mistaken. A 
Story for Hard Times and all Times. By the 
Author of “ Buy an Orange, Sir?” 18mo. pp. 127. 

Book Society. 1s. 


EARLY BALLADS, Illustrative of History, 

Traditions, and Customs. Edited by Rosert 

Bet. With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. pp. vul.— 

224 - Crifin. 5s 
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CHRISTMAS at the 
Tale. By Kenner DeeEne. 
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The Prince Consort. 


The PRINCIPAL SPEECHES and ADDRES- 
SES of His Royat Hieuness the PRINcE 
Consort. With an Introduction, giving some 
otthnes of his Character. With Portrait. 8vo., 
pp. 268. London: John Murray. 10s. 6d. 


HE late Prince Consort was, up to the 
time of his death, a decidedly un- 
popular man. This fact has been kept in 
the background during the Jast year. Public 
writers have shied it, and the nation has 
shambled past it with averted eyes. Now 
that we know what kind of man this was, 
who was sent to fill so thankless and ardu- 
ous a place amongst us, we try hard to for- 
get it—are heartily ashamed of it when we 
allow ourselves to remember it at all. And 
it is well that we should feel thus; for as- 
suredly we ought to be ashamed of it. And 
it is not well to pass the matter by lightly; 
on the contrary, this is just one of those 
humiliating facts which it would do us 
good to look more fairly in the face, and to 
ask ourselves how it came to pass, that one 
of the noblest and purest men who ever 
filled high place in England, was looked 
upon with coldness and distrust by our 
generation. Let us hope we may learn by 
so notable an example, that honouring good 
and great men while they live is a worthier 


deed than building their sepulchres. 

But it is not for us here to inquire where 
the blame lies. Our present business is 
with the memorial volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Prince Consort,’’ which is probably by this 
time in the hands of all our readers; and 
surely a more satisfactory book—one which 


has done its work more thoroughly—has 


seldom been published. Deep as the sym- 
pathy with the Queen was a year ago, 
freely as the nation acknowledged then, 
when all narrow jealousies were for the 
first time silenced, the worth of him who 
had been taken from us in the vigour of 
his manhood, there were few amongst us 
who did not think the poet laureate’s pic- 
ture overdrawn. The Prince was a good 
and able man, we thought, and filled a high 
and difficult position with no ordinary dis- 
cretion, but this heroic picture is surely 
misplaced. This book has shown us that 
the poet’s instinct was the true one. We 
cannot afford to part with a word of that 
stately dedication, now that we too 


‘See him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all accomplished, wise ; 
With what sublime repression of himself ; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life 
Before a thousand peering littlenesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne 
And blackens every blot.” 


Nevertheless, we who have not the poet’s 


vision certainly never should have seen him | 
It is the | 


thus but for the present volume. 
story of his refusal of the post of commander- 
in-chief, when it was pressed upon him by 
the Duke of Wellington, now first published, 
which has thoroughly opened our eyes. The 
letter to the Duke, in which that refusal is 
conveyed, and in which he lays down the 
duties of that ‘‘peculiar and delicate” posi- 
, is 


the noblest document of the kind which has 














come to light in our time. 
the conversations with the, Duke, which 
preceded the refusal, shows how great the 
temptation was; what an effort of will it 
must have required even after the judgment 
was convinced. We must all remember 
the jealous and angry feeling with which 
the rumour that he was likely to become 
commander-in-chief was received. This 
very letter, the publication of which 
would have set him right with the nation, 
was all the time lying amongst his papers. 
But it would have been, to some extent, at 
the expense of the reputation of others, and, 
with princely reticence and magnanimity, 
he allowed the reports to go uncontradicted. 
The example is all the more instructive in 
our day, when instant and peremptory self- 
assertion, and self-justification, have become 
the rule with our public men, and the habit 
of publishing, for this object, the most con- 
fidential communications is rife amongst us. 

We should carry in our minds the 
Prince’s own idea of his position and duties 
as detailed in his letter to the Duke while 
reading the remainder of the book. ‘The 
Introduction, in which some outlines of his 
character are given, is well done, and valu- 
able on account of the sources from which 
the compiler has derived his information. 
The sketch there given, though unsatisfying 
in itself, forms an admirable background to 
the collection of speeches and addresses, 
the utterances of the man himself. Of 
these it is not too much to say that 
almost evety one is a master-piece. He is 
always to the point, always short, always 
in good taste. When he speaks to soldiers, 
as on the presentation of colours to the 
23rd Regiment, his words ring like a 
trumpet call. To artists, literary men, 
agriculturists, philanthropists, city com- 
panies, he can appeal as one of themselves, 
always appreciating, never flattering. To 
our mind the gem of the volume is the 
address at the opening of the Conference 
on National Education, in June 1857; and 
if any young reformer is desirous of study- 
ing how the most difficult question of our 
time should be handled, he may go to this 
address as to a mine of statesmanlike and 
Christian thought and composition. 

In the early speeches there is a certain 
stiffness in the English which wears off 
towards the end of the volume, and this is 
the case not only with the language. Cau- 
tion is the characteristic of them, they are 
the carefully selected steps of a man pick- 
ing his way across unknown places. In 
the later speeches there is a homeliness and 
directness in the treatment of subjects, and 
often a subdued humour, which shows that 
the Prince felt himself at last on familiar 
ground, had proved his weapons, and come 
to understand his audiences. For instance, 
in the address to the British Association at 
Aberdeen, in 1859,—which often rises into 
very noble eloquence, while mapping out 
with singular felicity the calling of the 
man of science—he expresses his satisfac- 
tion ‘That there should exist bodies of 
men who will bring the well-considered 
and understood wants of science before the 
public and the Government, will even hand 
round the begging-box and expose them- 
selves to rebuffs to which all beggars are 
liable, with the certainty, besides, of being 
considered great bores. Please to recollect 
that this species of bore is a most useful 


‘animal, well adapted to the ends for which 


nature intended him. He alone by con- 
stantly returning to the charge, and re- 
peating the same truths and the same re- 
quests, succeeds in awakening attention to 
the cause he advocates, and obtains that 
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hearing which is granted him at last for 
self-protection as the minor evil compared 
to his importunity.”’ We doubt if the bold- 
est native orator would have ventured so 
far to such an.audience. - 

No speaker of our time has a happier art 
of giving wholesome advice with the most 
thorough good taste. Thus, at the Royal 
Academy dinner, 1851, ‘‘ If this body,’”’ he 
says, ‘‘is often assailed from without, it 
shares only the fate of every aristocracy ; 
if more than another, this only proves that 
it is even more difficult to sustain an aris- 
tocracy of merit than one of birth or of 
wealth, and may serve as a useful check 
upon yourselves when tempted at your 
elections to let personal predilections compete 
with real merit.’ Those who know the 
Academy best will most appreciate such 
words as these. 

But it is not by the good taste, the 
varied and accurate knowledge, the clear 
insight which shines through them, that 
these speeches will go straight home to 
the heart of the nation, but by their ready 
and frank appreciation of all human endea- 
vour, their deep sympathy with all human 
misery and weakness, a sympathy which 
shines out in such passages as the following, 
from the address to the Conference on Edu- 
cation, with which we must conclude our 
quotations: —‘‘ But it is our duty, the duty 
of those whom Providence has removed from 
this awful struggle and placed beyond this 
fearful danger, manfully, unceasingly, and 
untiringly, to aid by advice, assistance, and 
example, the great bulk of the people, who, 
without such aid, must succumb to the 
difficulty of their task. They will not 


_cast from them the aiding hand, and 


the Almighty will bless the labours of 
those who work in His cause.” 

The Queen has done wisely thus to let us 
know the full measure of her loss and ours. * 
Twice she has bowed the heart of the 
nation as the heart of one man—first when 
the blow fell a year ago, and now again 
upon the publication of the present volume. 
But there is a time when the most sacred 
sorrow should be, not, indeed, put aside, or 
forgotten, but shut deeply in the secret 
chambers of the heart—when they, for 
whom the charm and freshness of life has 
gone down into the tomb, should turn, in 
the strength of Him who has triumphed for 
us over death and the grave, fo the work 
which is left for them to do. The higher 
the place, the heavier the responsibility of 
the sufferer, the greater need is there that 
the effort should be made. This is what 
the nation now asks of their beloved 
Queen, for her sake even more than for 
their own. This is what she must do 
that she may retain—not our love and grati- 
tude—these she has earned already bya spot- 
less reign of twenty-six years; but that deep 
and enthusiastic reverence and loyalty, 
which can only be earned and kept by an 
heroic devotion, and forgetfulness of self, 
such as that which has made the name of 
the Prince Consort ‘‘a household name 
hereafter through all time.” This is the 
effort which her people asks of his widow ; 
astern and faithful race asks it of their 
head and representative, the heir of Plan- 
tagenets and Tudors. It is an effort which 
will become harder the longer it is deferred, 
but which will bring its own reward with 
it. The sympathy of a whole people, the 
certainty that she is doing what he who 
has gone would have counselled her to do, 
will sustain and comfort her in it until 
‘‘ God’s love sets her at his side again.”’ 
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“THE TROPICAL WORLD.” 


THE TROPICAL WORLD: A Popular Scien- 
tific Account of the Natural History of the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdom in the Equa- 
torial Regions. By Dr. Groree Harrwie, 
Author of “ The Sea and its Living Wonders.” 
With eight chromoxylographs and eight wood- 
cuts. 8vo. Longman and Co. 21s. 


OW impossible would it have been, 

i. thirty years ago, to obtain such a 
book as this! Then, those young people 
who wished to know a little more than 
nothing about the strange world in which 
we live, had to depend on the ponderous 
books of travels, or still more ponderous 
books of natural history, which might hap- 
pen to be in the library ; to pick out from 
them, with much desultory labour, the 
scattered scraps of useful facts; and gain, 
after all, no systematic knowledge of any 
branch of physical science, blundering to 
and fro, unaware alike how much could be 
learnt, and where it could be learnt. 
the majority, meanwhile, who had no access 
to a good library, what prospect was there, 
save total ignorance concerning the pheno- 
mena and constitution of the world on 
which they lived ? 

How changed are circumstances now! 
Every country town library, every railway 
bookstall, every good village school, abounds 
with books of popular physicalscience, which 
a duke’s wealth could not have procured 
thirty years ago, simply because the books 
did not exist; neither, to a great extent, did 
the facts from which they are put together. 
For it must be remembered that popular 
physical science is not, or, at least, need 
not, be now-a-days trashy, shallow, or 
inaccurate. It is not with popular cos- 
mology as it is with popular theology, 
in which no advance having been made 
in the science itself, the caterers for the 
public taste must confine themselves to 
repeating, and, alas! too often, to dilut- 
ing, parodying, and bedizening the thoughts 
of their really great predecessors. On the 
contrary, one glance at a “ Natural History 


For | 


And such a book Dr. Hartwig’s ‘‘ Tropi- 
cal World’”’ seems to be; a book which 
ought to be in the library of every school 
and every mechanics’ institute in Britain. 
The ground over which Dr. Hartwig 
travels is, of course, anything but new. 
Popular books without number have des- 
cribed portions of the Tropics here and 
there. But there was a want—which this 
book seems to supply fully—of a general 
description, fitted for the general student, 
of the whole of that great zone to which 
the ancients gave the name of Torrid, fancy- 
ing it, from their experience of the African 
desert, uninhabitable and barren from burn- 
ing drought, but which we now know to be 
rather a boiling than a roasting zone ; one, 
for the most part, of constant precipitation, 
of rains as fierce as its sunshine, fattening 
into exuberant life fantastic forms of beauty 
and ugliness, beneficence and destruction, 
medicine and poison; a zone meant, it 
would seem, not so much for the habitation 
of the civilized white man, as for a store- 
house, from whence he may draw inex- 
haustible materials for his wealth, his 
health, and his instruction. 

Dr. Hartwig commences, as bound, by 
describing this peculiar tropical climate. 
He then goes on to describe various tropi- 
cal regions, beginning with the Llanos of 
South America, the high table lands of the 
Parana, and the forests of the Amazoy. 
From these he passes, as an extreme con- 
trast, to the dry tropical regions of Africa, 
the Kalahari and the Sahara. 


| touches on the forests of Sikkim, and on the 


Mangrove swamps: but neglects (a neglect 
which surely ought to be supplied in a 
future edition) to carry the eye and the mind 
round the globe in the eastward course 
in which he has begun. He should have 
told us something, at least, about the isles 
and peninsulas of the Indian Ocean, some- 
thing of the Carolines, and other groups of 
Tropical Polynesia, and have finished close 


_to where he began, with the spot in our 


Review ” of the year 1862, and another | 


glance at any similar publication for the 
year 1832, however excellent it may have 
been for its time, will show a progress in 
extent and depth of knowledge which 
would be utterly inexplicable, did we not 
recollect that the oldest microscope worthy 
of the name of a microscope is not thirty 
years old. So vast, indeed, has the 
field of natural history now become, that 
only a few of the greatest intellects can 
keep themselves at all au. courant of its 
general progress; and almost every one 
who wishes to do any useful work in it, has 
to devote himself to some seemingly narrow 
speciality, like that excellent English ento- 
mologist, who has devoted years to inves- 
tigating the microscopic moths whose tiny 
larve live and feed between the two skins 
of green leaves. 

The compiler, therefore, of a popular 
book of Physical Science has no excuse 
for shallowness or inaccuracy. The mass of 
sound investigations, and of well-proved 
facts are so enormous, and so readily acces- 
sible, that it must altogether be his own fauit 
if his sketch, however popular and amusing, 
be not equally sound and reliable; and if 
out of the fantastic exuberance of nature’s 
actual wonders, he does not construct some- 
thing which will tell young people more 
about the world they live in than the most 
ponderous tome of thirty yéars ago, while 
it will interest and excite the imagination, 
if the style of the book be what it ought to 
be, as thoroughly as and far more whole- 
somely than any romance. 





| 





globe the strangest, the loneliest, the most 
seemingly useless to man, and yet, through 
the great genius of Mr. Darwin, almost the 
most important to natural history—the 
Galapagos Islands. He touches on these 
islands in the latter part of his book, but 
not in the right place. If he will, in his 
next edition, ‘“‘ put a girdle round the earth 
in forty minutes,’’ he will make his book far 
more methodic and more complete, and there- 
fore more useful to the general reader. 

He then goes on to describe Tropic vege- 
tation in general; then palms; nutritive 
plants,—sugar, coffee, cacao, coca, cotton, 
gutta percha, spices, &c.; then the in- 
sect plagues—formidable and numerous 
enough to make one thank Heaven one 
is safe in England; the insects useful to 
man —silkworms and cochineal insects, 
ants and termites, spiders and scorpions, 
snakes, lizards, tortoises and turtles, cro- 
codiles, &c. Then the wonders of tropi- 
cal bird-life, among which the ostriches and 
the parrots have, as they deserve, each a 
separate chapter. Then the larger tropical 
animals—camel, giraffe, zebra, hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros, elephant. Then the felide 
of the old world and of the new. Then the 
sloth, and the ant-eater, and the bats have 
a chapter each ; and the book finishes with 
two chapters on the two great families of 
monkeydom, those of the old world, and 
those of the new. 

In this large range of subjects, Dr. Hart- 
wig fills up, it is to be confessed, most of the 
geographical gaps which he has left in his 
first part, and shows a large and sound ac- 
quaintance with the facts of natural history, 
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which he brings out in a really masterly way, 
by means of numberless anecdotes, and bits of 
description, illustrated with numerous vig- 
nettes, and a few larger plates, which are 
entitled chromoxylographic (whatever that 
may mean), and are as good as can reason- 
ably be expected from the price of the book. 
A few tropical wonders there are of which 
one wishes he had said more. He doesnot 
seem to be aware that Professor Wallich has 
lately opened up New Guinea, and taught 
us that the plumes of the bird of Paradise 
do not merely droop along its sides, as they 
do in an old lady’s turban; but, when the 
bird is excited, rise erect, and fall again 
over him in every direction, in a fountain 
of gold and amber ; as they have been made 
to do by Mr. Gould in the exquisite stuffed 
specimens in the British Museum. 

Neither does he, in his interesting chap- 
ter on the strange trees of the Tropics, men- 
tion the Welwychia, the monstrous baby- 
tree of tropical Africa, which so utterly sets 
at defiance all previously known botanical 
laws, that its nearest analogue in the ani- 
mal kingdom, and one not a whit more ab- 
surdly improbable, would be one of the 
cherubs one sees on tombstones, fluttering 
about with a head twenty feet in diameter. 
But in spite of a few such omissions and 
deficiencies (as they seem) in arrange- 
ment, the book is an excellent book, and 


| worthy of a place in all schools and public 


C. K. 


libraries. 
“A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE 
HIGHLANDS.” 
A PAINTER’S CAMP IN THE HIGHLANDS : 
And Thoughts about Art. By Pamir Grorer 


Hamerton. Two Vols. Crown 8vo. Mae- 
millan and Co. 21s. 


TYVEIS is a book of substantial value, 


marred by some very obvious and 
easily ridiculed blemishes. It may be as 
well to state these at starting, for they lie on 
the surface, and are among the things in the 
book likely first to strike the reader. The 
most prominent is a tone of self-complacency 
and self-importance not easily distinguish- 
Hm I quite believe, distinct—from 
conceit. Another is excessive prolixity. The 
two volumes would have been the better for 
distillation into one. There is over-labouring 
of conclusions all but self-evident, and Mr. 
Hamerton almost always pulls out the thread 
of his verbosity beyond the staple of his ar- 
gument. Then there are tricks of style, con- 
sisting chiefly in the use of words and terms 
which haye become a mannerism with Mr. 
Ruskin, and which Mr. Hamerton has bor- 
rowed, I doubt not, from experience of their 
value, but which sometimes give a second-hand 
air to the statement of truths independently 
arrived at by the author. Allowance being 
made for these drawbacks, Mr. Hamerton 
deserves, in this reviewer's opinion, the praise 
of having written the most sensible book on 
landscape-painting that has yet proceeded 
from a practical painter, and has given to 
lovers and critics of art, as well as artists, 
the benefit of a very uncommon experience, 
full of instruction to both. 

Mr. Hamerton’s two volumes are, in the 
main, distinct in character. The first is 
‘‘The Painter’s Camp,” in which are re- 
corded the experiences graye and gay, so- 
cial and artistic, of summers and winters, 
spent, chiefly under canvas, in the study 
and painting of nature, on the Lancashire 
moors first, and afterwards in the Highlands. 
This volume closes with a chapter entitled 
‘* Painting from Nature,” which more pro- 
perly belongs to the second yolume, con- 
tainng the ‘“‘Thoughts on Art.” The 
author, we gather from his volumes, is a 

entleman of old family on the borders of 

cashire and Yorkshire, who, much against 
the will and advice of his connexions, 
taken up in earnest the painter’s calling, 
prompted thereto by a genuine love of nature, 
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and of art as one of its best interpreters, and 
specially inspired and guided, moreover, by 

e influence of Mr. Ruskin’s writings. 

After some preliminary discipline of the 
studio, Mr. Hamerton, who has a strong con- 
structive turn, being bent on close and con- 
tinuous study of out-door nature, contrived 
a movable hut, which should make him 
independent of inns and weather, and a boat, 
on which he should be able to paint, in spite 
of the motion of waves. The book con- 
tains full details of the structure and rig of 
these various huts or tents, and boats, which 
Mr. Hamerton built double, on a design sug- 

ted by the model of a South Sea canoe in 
fhe Louvre, with a broad platform resting on 
and firmly uniting, two closed boat-shape 
pontoons of iron. Without going into details, 
we may say that Mr. Hamerton appears to 
make out an excellent case in favour of his 
plans of painting-tent-and-double-boat-build- 
ing. Mr. Hamerton first pitched his hut, of 
wooden panels two feet six inches square, 
with four plate-glass windows and an arched 
roof of water-proof canvas, on the Lancashire 
moors between Burnley and Heptonstall. 
Here, sketching a foreground of heather, he 
braved a month of the late autumn storms 
which sweep with awful fury over the high 
bleak wolds that divide Lancashire and York- 
shire, met and conquered the first difficulties 
of Robinson Crusoe life in puryeying, cook- 
ing, dishing, and washing up, and—a far 
harder task—steeled himself against the 
rude curiosity, and occasionally more formid- 
able threats, of the drovers, poachers, and 
country folks, who thronged to the hut of this 
unaccountable man of the moors. 

Satisfied by this preliminary practice of the 
substantial yalue of the hut-studio, Mr. 
Hamerton apo gre oee it (with a servant for 
the cookery and camp work, and a brace of 
his double tubular boats for lake sketching 
and ver to Loch Awe. Here, on the green 
island of Inshail, in the centre of that glorious 

anorama which includes Kilchurn and Ben- 
Dedashia. Ben Anea, and the Pass of Awe, this 
Robinson Crusoe of the Arts, with his man 
Friday (a Yorkshire country lad, whom, by 
fair compact, his master laboriously thrashed 
into English), encamped for the summer. 
How 2d a erem and observed, smoked and 
meditated, boated and bathed, and climbed 
Ben Oruachan; how tourists voted him 
crazy; how he made acquaintance with one 
stranger than himself—a mysterious man, 
with a power of walking and fishing, eating 
and drinking, ot and living without 
sleep, only paralleled by Christopher North 
himself ;—how he conversed with old High- 
land cottiers, and argued with a utilitarian 
lord, who contemned Art as vanity; how a 
castaway cockney came ashore on the island, 
and found his way to the camp in the dark- 
ness, and am , like one in a dream or 
an old tale of enchantment, found himself 
taken in, dried, dressed, and done for—sup- 
— bedded, and breakfasted—by a cour- 
teous and high-bred host, with no bill to 
in the morni li this the reader will find 
oy if somewhat lengthily, told by Mr. 
erton. As the honest record of a new 
and real experience, the story was worth tell- 
ing, even independently of its bearing on the 
main subject of the book, which is painting 
from nature. 
Mr. Hamerton afterwards became tenant 


of a cottage on the peninsula of Innistrynich, 
which juts into Awe, with a little farm 


mo a prem = _ excursions with 
e tents, two of which trips, a gi i 
Sten in Glencoe, and a Leni Gntve Raves 
Glen Urchay, are wages | described. There 
are at this point two a igressions; one of 
some forty pages, describing a first visit to 


the Highlands years before, beginning on a_ 


: ary’ horse, the struggle with which 
is described at great length, and ending in 
the Oban steamer ; the other, a treatise on 
double boat-building, to be commended to 
those interested in what Bell’s Life calls 
*‘aquatics.” Then ewes | aes twenty 
word-pistares—ettem escribe faithfull 

certain Highland landscape offects—intended 
apparently to impress on the artist and eri- 
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tic the vast variety and range of landscape 
truth, and also as examples of the results of 
Mr. Hamerton’s five years’ study of Loch 
Awe and other Highland lochs, glens, and 
mountains. 

But by far the most valuable part of the first 

volume, and of the whole work, is the con- 
cluding chapter, entitled, ‘‘ Painting from 
Nature.” No writer has yet stated and re- 
solved so intelligently and truthfully the 
conflicting conditions among which the land- 
scape painter, who determines to work from 
nature faithfully and closely, finds himself 
embarrassed. Mr. Hamerton says truly that 
the practice of painting from nature, in the 
modern sense, is of very recent adoption. It 
is probable that before our own time no land- 
scape painter ever began and finished an oil 
picture out of doors, and from nature itself. 
Now, however, that the most energetic of 
our young landscape painters are devoting 
(as Mr. Hamerton remarks) immense labour 
to the finishing of pictures out of doors, it 
becomes important to analyse the advantages 
and difficulties, the pros and cons of this 
practice, to show what out-door study can, 
and what it cannot, do, and in what manner 
and to what end it may best be practised. 
As a preliminary to this inquiry, Mr. Ha- 
merton gives an exhaustive, though rough, 
classification of landscape-painters, with 
reference to their working from nature, which 
will help all who are engaged in the study and 
criticism of landscape pictures to clear up 
and define the characteristics of schools and 
masters. 
* Fivst comes the classical school, which 
adapts all its work from nature to precon- 
ceived ideas formed from famous pictures. 
Claude and Poussin stand between such 
painters and everything. This class is, just 
now, in the shade and the minority. 

Next is the Imaginative Modern school, 
who paint from imagination, in the presence 
of nature, using nature for first suggestion, 
and for scientific facts of form, colour, &c. 
These men cannot imitate literally, because 
their imagination is too strong, and they must 
obey it. Turner is the most illustrious exam- 
ple of the class. Mr. Hamerton might have 
added that the work of this class is the highest 
form of landscape art, if, indeed, all work 
other than this be not rather study than land- 
scape art, in the distinctive sense of the word. 
Such workmen content themselves, as a rule, 
with swift memoranda from nature, and only 
finish from nature to get scientific facts right, 
and not for accuracy of form. 

Lower down stands the Artificial, or Tech- 
nical School, who use nature for reference, 
but substitute, for her fulness of detail, im- 
»ressions of detail conveyed by manipulation. 

n fact they translate nature into their own 
language. _Mr. Harding is the conspicuous 
example of this class, but it includes a 
majority of our painters. Many of this class, 
as Mr. Hamerton points out, are laborious 
students of nature within the limits imposed 
by their respective systems. It is very diffi- 
cult in many cases to discriminate this class 
from the one before it. 

Then come the shallow Pseudo-imitators of 
nature, who satisfy themselves with repro- 
ducing the indolent spectator’s impressions of 
her. They arrange nature on received prin- 


| ciples of composition, and only state such 


truths as are conducive to prettiness, and 
quite easy to understand. 

The class is a very numerous one, and 
includes many of our most popular landscape 
By these Mr. Hamerton places the 
clever and laborious pseudo-imitators, who 
work hard after nature but miss the right 
points, and lack the power which comes from 
accuracy and sympathy. This class falls be- 
tween two stools. Its work has neither the 
majesty of imagination, nor the preciousness 
of genuine imitation. 

Lastly comes the true Imitative school, of 
more. recent growth than any of the others, 
the school who really endeayour to render as 
much of nature as is to be rendered by colour, 
but who will not sacrifice greater truth to 
less, stopping firmly at that nice point when 
the imitation of details, pushed to its utter- 
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most lawful power, is to be sternly arrested 
before it endangers the truth of the whole 
work. This class has its ‘‘extreme left,” of 
painters in whom the desire for accuracy has 
reached a morbid excess, and in whose works 
the passion for truth of imitation is so unre- 
strained by artistic judgment as to destroy 
pictorial harmony. This, however, in Mr. 
Hamerton’s experience, is generally a pass- 
ing ailment, which leads either to an aban- 
donment of the art in despair, or to final 
acceptance of its inevitable limitations. 

In his subsequent observations on painting 
from nature, Mr. Hamerton enforces the 
indisputable, but often neglected, truths, that 
none but foreground objects can be really 
painted from nature in our changeful climate, 
and that, with nature in ever-varying life 
about him, the most submissive out-door 
worker must make choice between two alter- 
natives, either to do the main part of his 
work from memory, or to mix a hundred in- 
compatible and contradictory effects, and so 
end in a large falsehood made up of a mass 
of jarring and mutually destructive truths. 

Mr. Hamerton lays down some very well 
considered rules, how to evade the greatest 
difficulties of honest out-door work, and get 
the most good from its labour. The first is to 
select the point of view with infinite care: 
the next is to pitch your shelter, tent, or hut, 
as it may be, and to get in an accurate study 
of the forms of the subject, as large as the 
picture contemplated. Then a grand or 
beautiful effect must be waited for, and, when 
it comes, rapidly recorded by means of pencil 
memoranda, on a study of the form prepared 
by the artist for the purpose. These pencil 
memoranda must then be translated into 
colour, at the earliest opportunity ; and then 
the painter must make a careful study of the 
forms of shadows. 

Though the precise advice here laid down 
is not meant for general adoption, but is 
only given as an abstract of the writer’s ex- 
omer its value is really great, and will 

e readily recognised by all who haye ho- 
nestly laboured in out-door painting from 
nature. Indeed the whole of this chapter of 
Mr. Hamerton’s book is a substantially valu- 
able contribution to the practical literature of 
the art, full of wise limitations and warnings, 
and good counsel. Such pearls of price are 
the following. ‘‘An experienced workman 
makes his choice of effect very carefully, 
but once chosen, he abides by it, and relies 
upon it, nor can all the enchantments of 
subsequent splendour turn him one instant 
from his purpose.” ‘‘No object is ever 
well drawn that is completely drawn.” 
‘A rapid sketch by a real artist, if only 
mysterious enough, will have more power 
over the mind, and recall more mightily 
the infinity of nature, than any quantity 
of perfectly definite labour.” ‘‘One of the 
clearest signs of advancement in drawing 
is a steady increase in refinement of line, 
and consequent moderation; and the best 
proof of progress in colour, is an increas- 
ing relish for slight gradation, faint re- 
liefs, and quiet harmonies.” ‘‘ The supreme 
difficulty in painting from nature is to 
know what to take and what to leave, 
how far to follow nature, how to select 
the most essential and mutually helpful 
truths. We cannot have all the truths, do 
what we will.” 

Mr. Hamerton is not blind to the adyan- 
tages studio painting has in many respects 
over out-door work. A fair enumeration of 
these and the counterbalancing adyan- 
tages of out-door study, will be found at the 
close of his first volume. Nor is he insen- 
sible to the danger of direct painting from 
nature,—in that it weakens the memory, and 
deadens the inventive faculty so much that, 
if persisted in without frequent alternation 
of studio-work, or counteracted by the con- 
tinual practice of drawing from memory, it 
will, in the long run, altogether deprive the 
artist of the power of drawing or paintin 
except with an object before him. Ind 
the effort to reduce the painter to an ani- 


mated mirror for reflecting the facts before — 


him on his canyas, is thedeath of painting as a 
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fine art, It must prove a fruitless struggle | who were feryent for the Union, was no | nal nigger, caused the separation of North 
with nature, and in some respects even with | doubt the scene of animated discussions which | and South; and te maintain that, though 
the photograph. | ave the calm spectator ground for reflection; | slaves in name, the Blacks were, in South- 

e quintessence of Mr, Hamerton’s ern phrase, the happiest people on the face of 


of _ but neither Mr, Garnet nor Mr, Mitchell, nor | 
‘Thoughts on Art” is included in this last | the other gentlemen whose conversations are | the earth, has been the task attempted by all 
5 the apologists for secession, Mr, Russell, 


chapter of the first volume, and in that which | described by their fellow passenger, will thank | 

concludes the second volume, ‘‘On painting | him for haying published to the world in | with his eyes open, and determined to speak 
from memoranda,’ in which he gives the | some cases their names, and in others deserip- | the truth, tells a tale which makes all this 
actual methods both of recording transient | tions by which their names could be without | labour of ingenious adyocacy futile. He 
effects and appearances, and of working out | difficulty discovered. Mr. Bancroft or Mr, | saw slavery as perhaps few tourists haye 
his pictures, pursued by himself. The other | Seward will be a little astonished to see all | seenit. ‘‘ Be sure,” said Mr, Horace Greely, 
chapters of the second yolume are of-very | their remarks on the changing phases of the | ‘‘ you examine the slaye pens. They will be 
different value. The essays headed ‘‘That | Americanrevolution given forth to the public; | afraid to refuse you, and you can tell the 
certain artists should write on Art,” ‘‘The | but these gentlemen are public characters, and | truth,” He followed the advice given him, 
Painter in his relation to Society,” and | may perhaps be supposed to have been fully | and the results of his inspection will repay 
‘ Picture-buying, wise and foolish,” and | aware that Mr. Russell was taking notes; yet | the attention of all who are inclined to bee 
‘* Word-painting, and Colour-painting,”’ even | even a statesman does not precisely expect | lieve that the peculiar institution has been 
where sound and sensible at bottom—as they | his personal foibles to be written down and | slandered. At one plantation the owner sends 
are for the most part—are all swamped with a | published; and though Mr. Seward’s epoecnan, for the ‘‘ happiest people upon earth,” to 

















great deal of that prolix overlabouring which | spoken at a dinner-table, may be the fair prey | express their happiness by ainging: ‘** The 
is Mr. Hamerton’s worst literary tendency. | of an able correspondent, there is little good | children came yery shyly and by degrees, 


They were ragged, dirty, shoeless urchins of 
both sexes; the younger ones abdominous 
as infant Hindoos, and wild as if just eaught. 
With much difficulty the elder children were 
dressed into line; then they began to shuffle 
their flat feet, to clap their hands, and to 


taste or good feeling in expressing a hope 
‘‘that the great people of England treated 
Mr. Seward with the respect due to his posi- 
tion, as he would assuredly feel and resent 
very much any slight on the part of those in 
Mr. Lincoln’s jokes, again, 


‘The relation between Photography and | 
ainting,” on the other hand, is the best | 
statement I haye seen of the very interest- | 
ing case as between the art and the new dis- | 
covery. The chapter on ‘ Painting as a | 











polite Amusement,’ contains the worst taste 
and most lumbering attempts at humour in 
tthe book, which would gain by the expurga- 
tion of five-sixths of this essay, 


But after meting out the full measure of | 


wrath, provoked by this and some other parts 
of this volume, the result is a feeling of great 
respect for Mr. Hamerton, and a sense of the 
very real and rare value of his book, which 
may be regarded as the joint outcome of 
close and solitary outdoor study of nature, 
and hard practice in painting, operating on a 
well constituted and well educated—-if some- 
what self-sufficient—mind, stimulated by 
strong love of its occupation, and well satu- 
rated with the eloquence, the doctrines, and 
the word-painting of Mr, Ruskin. .% 


‘“RUSSELL’S DIARY IN AMERICA.” 


MY DIARY. NORTH AND SOUTH. By W. 
H. Russert, LLD. Two Vols., 8vyo. Bradbury 
and Evans. 21s. 

Pi Sayre oapreang- complain that foreign tour- 

ists pay little respect to the laws of 
hospitality, and repeat in print anecdotes and 
information which it is a violation of contfi- 
dence to detail, even in conversation. Tra- 


vellers as often retort that the inhabitants of | 


the Great Republic are eaten up by morbid 
sensitiveness, and have not the wisdom and 
manliness to tolerate remarks however 
honest, unless sweetened by flattery. Mr. 
Russell’s book is certain to rekindle this old 
dispute. In this particular instance the 
citizens of the United States have a very 
strong case against their censor, This book 
has many great merits ; it is most interesting, 
filled with anecdotes, and written with an 
obvious desire to tell what appeared to 
the writer to be the truth. Its glaring 
defect is that 
have been written at all. Names are 
mentioned with a freedom not usually found 


in works referring to living persons, and | 


which, were the state of American society 
such as many Englishmen believe it to be, 
migit entail unpleasant consequences upon 
the friends, who forgot for a moment that 
they were talking to a professional correspon- 


dent, and treated Mr. Russell as though he | 


were not a book-maker. The gentlemen who | 2 af 
_racter, has no great liking either for North 


crossed the Atlantic with him curiously re- 
presented the different opinions and senti- 
ments prevailing in North and South. A 


high places,” 





much of it should never | 
_neyer will, write a line to be seen by the 





even his shambling walk and his figure, are 
by this time the property of the world; but 
some little reticence ought to have been em- 
ployed in alluding to the contemptuous criti- 
cisms passed on the wife of the President by 
the dandies and belles of Washington, who 
were obyiously of opinion, with the upper ten 
thousand of all countries, that the whole aim 
of Government was to keep good society at 
itsease. In general, itmust beowned, Mr. Rus- 
sell does not intend to violate the code of social 
morals, but stirred, on one occasion, at least, 
to wrath by the ingratitude of one Dr. Bray, 
he pours forth an invective, closing in a style 
worthy the New York Herald :—* Ungrateful 
Bray! Perfidious Bray! Some day when Ihave 
time I must tell the people of Chicago how 
pray got into Washington, and how he left 
his horse, and what he did with it; and how 
Bray behayed on the road I dare say those 
who know him can guess.” The best that 
can be said for Mr. Russell’s abuse, is that it 
is sometimes not so bad as his singularly 
infelicitous compliments.. A certain gentle- 
man scholar and politician, who won the 
good-will of his English acquaintance, will, 
if he remembers and understands Juvenal a 
little better than does his eulogist, be not 
much gratified at the information that he is 
‘‘one of those modern Greeculi who is un- 
like his prototype in Juvenal only in this, 
that he is not hungry, and will not go to 
heaven if you order him.” Mr. Russell’s 
faults of taste are a grave offence, not only 
against his hosts, but against his countrymen, 
since a traveller who commits breaches of con- 
fidence deprives the tourists who follow him 
of a hospitable reception. A few more books 
marred by the indiscretion which defaces 
this ‘‘ Diary,” will make it necessary for every 
Englishman who enters American society to 
give a solemn pledge that he never has, and 


printers. 

Northern Americans will, however, commit 
a great error if they permit indignation at 
Mr. Russell’s faults to conceal from them or 


| the world the merits or the importance of his 


work. Itis an eminently truthful journal, 
The writer apparently holds no political 
theory, has little taste for abstract reasoning, 
and, from his position, no less from his cha- 


or forSouth. Heis, at any rate, a man whom 
no one can accuse of undue partiality for the 


society which numbered among its members | Northern Republicans, whose bluster he 
‘‘a gentleman from South Carolina, indig- | despised, whose military want of success he 


nant at the idea of submitting to the rule 
of a rail-splitter and of a government 
which no gentleman could tolerate; an 
American family from Nashville—advocates 
of ‘a gentlemanly government, but by no 
means ready to encounter the evils of war, 
er break up the Union;” the descendant of 
an old ily in Virginia, and persons from 
New York, who deplored the wide extension 
of the and the licence of the forces in 


their own city, as well as a body of Germans, | 





| witnessed and recorded, and to whose dislike 


he considers himself in some sense a martyr ; 
yet for all this, simply because he used his eyes 
and ears, and put down all that he heard 
and saw, he has dealt a blow to the cause 
of the South, the effects of which will 
net easily be warded off by Mr. Spence’s 
letters or Mr. Gregory’s speeches. To keep 
the question of slayery in the background ; 
to make out that protective tariffs, demoora- 
tic tyranny, anything, in short, but the eter- 
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drawl owt in a monotonous sort of chant 
something about the ‘ River Jawdarny after 
which Mrs, Crafts rewarded them with Tumps 
of sugar, which were as fruitful of disputes as 
the apple of discord.” <A few fathers and 
mothers gazed on the scene from a distance, 
The men and women are, he finds ‘‘ apathetic, 
neither seeking nor shunning us, and their 
master knew nothing about them, for it is 
only the servants engaged in household duty 
who are at all on familiar terms with thei 
masters.’ Atone plantation appears a miser- 
able chapel—a particularly dirty looking 
little hut, which is not however much used, 
since ‘these preachings do the niggers no 
good; they talk about things that are goin 

on elsewhere, and get their minds unsettled, 
and so forth,’ | Sian is everywhere ; 
it is not an accident, it is the essence of 
Southern civilization. In the country Mr, 
Russell finds wretchedness; in the tewns 
he sees nightly patrols, and slaves locked up 
if found out after dark without a pass, He 
is not a philanthropist, but he is a humane 


man, and again and again his indignation 
breaks forth. There is something refreshing 


in reading his denunciations of the preachers 
who torture texts to turn the Bible into a 
law of slavery, and of the slaye owners who 
met at Montgomery to give, in Johnson's 
old phraseology, ‘‘ a yelp of liberty,” whilst 
auctioneers were knocking down human flesh 
and blood in the market-place, Details of the 
horrors of slavery are, however, of less inferest 
than anecdotes of the society which slavery 
produces. The South has gradually become 
fanatical in favour of its peculiar institution. 
‘‘ Assaulted by reason, by logic, argument, 
and philanthropy, the Southerner at last is 
driven to a sacred faith, which is above all 
reason or logical attack, in the propriety, 
righteousness, and divinity of slavery.” The 
upholders of this creed are forced to accept its 
consequences; but these results would scarcely 
excite the admiration of even those city 
epicures who applauded Mr. Yancey, He told 
ay if we remember right, that the South 
was fighting for constitutional liberty, and the 
habeas corpus. Mr, Russell heard, it is true, 
a good deal said about liberty, but the free- 
dom admired among secessionists is of a 
0 kind. The Press he found generally 
ated. ‘‘If I had my way,” said a sincere 
major, ‘‘ 1 would fling newspaper correspon- 
dents into the water, It is these fellows who 


_ have brought all this trouble on our country.” 


Personal hberty is not supposed to be a right 
enjoyable by abolitionists. An active vigi- 
lance committee minutely inspected the book 
in which travellers entered their names, and 
‘‘it was fortunate that they did not find 
traces of Lincolnism about us, as it appeared 
by the papers that they were busy deporting 
abolitionists, after certain preliminary pro- 
cesses, supposed to 

‘ Give them a rise, and their eyes 

To @ sense of their wes ; 
If, however, it be urged that violence 15 an 
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accompaniment of all revolutions, Mr. Russell 
ints to Southern characteristics even more 
irectly the offspring of slavery than is the 
system of tarring and feathering abolitionists, 
or of riding friends of the Union on a rough 
rail. A certain ferocity marks men and 
women alike. Personal wrongs of even a 
trifling description, a rough shove in a ball- 
room or the refusal to lend a newspaper, are 
punished by murderous assaults which it is 
complimentary to call duels. A young lady 
is heard calmly to remark, ‘‘ What a pleasure 
it is that the Yankees are dying of fever in 
Fort Pickens,” whilst a daughter writes to 
her father, an old sailor in the Federal Fleet, 
a letter concluding with the charitable wish 
that he might ‘‘ starve to death if he persisted 
in his wicked blockade.” Brutality in action 
allies itself naturally enough with a tendency 
towards materialism in opinion, and the chi- 
valrous South seemed to hold the creed im- 
puted, often without much reason, to so-called 
sordid shopkeepers. ‘‘ That cotton is king,” 
that England is influenced by none but 
the lowest motives, are the assertions re- 
peated again and again with more or less 
courtesy or violence to the representative 
English opinion. We do not wonder to find 
Mr. Rassell confess that the tone of his friends 
‘* irritated him,” or that he draws the conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ these tall, thin, fine-faced Caro- 
-linians are great materialists,”” who ‘‘ look at 
all the world through parapets of cotton 
bales and rice bags, and are not less prostrate 
before the almighty dollar than the Northern- 
ers.” Nor does he believe that they have 
any love for England, and does not conceal 
the impression that they have a contempt for 
the nation of whose aid they stand in need. 
What gives value to the inferences 
drawn from the facts he states is, that his 
sole aim is to collect facts, not to draw conclu- 
sions; and the charm, though not the import- 
ance, of his work rests on the amusing anec- 
dotes and admirable sketches with which it is 
filled. Lincoln, Seward and Davis have been 
drawn before by other artists; we doubt 
whether friend or foe has given a description 
of General Butler. ‘‘He is a stout, middle- 
aged man, strongly built, his features indi- 
cative of great shrewdness and craft, his fore- 
head high, the elevation being in some degree 
due, perhaps, to the want of hair; witha 
strong obliquity of vision, which may per- 
haps have been caused by an injury, as the 
eyelid hangs with a peculiar droop over the 


organ,” 





SCIENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE, par M. Ava. 
Laveen, Ancien éléve de l Ecole Polytechnique, 


ex-Ingénieur des Mines. Paris, 1863. 
er volume is com of nine essays 
of a popular kind, on subjects taken 


from almost every part of Natural Science. 
Four of them, those on the spirit of Modern 
Physics, on Chemical Philosophy, and the 
Researches of M. Berthelot, on the Constitu- 
tion of the Sun, and on the progress of dis- 
covery in Meteorology, relate to the sciences 
of inorganic nature; while three are devoted 
to reviews of the progress and discoveries of 
Paleontology, of the scientific labours of 
Agassiz, and of the Darwinian theory of 
the origin of species. The introductory and 
concluding essays, on the relation of science 
to philosophy, and on the problem -of the 
Soul considered in its relation to metaphysics 
and’to natural science, are, however, the 
most characteristic portions of the whole; 
the views ex in them giving a kind 
of unity to the somewhat heterogeneous 
materials treated of in the rest of the vo- 
lume. 

It will be seen at once from the titles of 
these essays, that several of these subjects 
are familiar to every English reader of popu- 
lar scientific literature; nor is it, ~ ’ 
reasonable to t that such ers will 
care to turn to the pages of M. Laugel for 
an account of scientific ideas which have 
already been made accessible to them in 
En i works, or for the most recent 
incidents of scientific controversies which have 
been conducted 


in our own periodicals with 














sufficient fulness, and more than sufficient 
acrimony. Nevertheless, it is due to M. 
Laugel to say that his book is not unworthy 
of the title which he has given to it; and 
that it contains much true science, much 
sound philosophy, and much interesting 
speculation on the relation of the two to one 
another. M. Laugel possesses to a very emi- 
nent degree the art of expressing himself in 
a manner intelligible to the unscientificreader, 
without any sacrifice of scientific truth—an 
art which is the one essential requisite for a 
popular writer on scientific subjects; and 





_ which, unfortunately is as rare asit is essen- 


tial. To make scientific statements which 


shall be true and yet not technical, implies | 
not only a thorough knowledge of scientific — 
| facts, but also the power of forming distinct | 


conceptions of the facts, independently of the 
language in which they are habitually ex- 
pressed. And this power is a kind of origi- 
nality, and, like all originality, is rare. 
There are, however, one or two of M. Lau- 
gel’s essays, the subjects of which strike us 
as less familiar. The recent advances in che- 
mistry have, unquestionably, been less popu- 
larized in England, than those in any other 
part of science; and the inevitable con- 
sequence, a decline of popular interest in 
chemistry, has already made itself felt. It 
is, we believe, an observed fact at every 
meeting of the British Association that the 
average attendance in the chemical section 
is less than in any other; and even this 
scanty audience is composed, not of a few 
casual listeners, but of ancient adepts of the 
art, well known at other times in the rooms 
of the Chemical Society. In like manner the 


pages of our weekly and quarterly reviews, 


m one or other of which we are sure to find 
the latest information relating to light, or 
heat, or electricity, seldom or never contain 
any notices of chemical research. This cir- 
cumstance is surely to be regretted ; nor do 
we believe that, in the nature of the case, there 
is any sufficient reason forit. There are, in- 
deed, parts of Chemical Philosophy which 
you might try to popularize with about as 
much hope of success as the integral calculus ; 
nor are the symbolical formule of a chemical 
book much more inviting than those of a 

rmbolical Euclid. But it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the leading principles and ideas 
which have contributed so much to the pro- 
gress of chemistry during the course of the 
last twenty years, and which, in return, have 
received so much illustration from that pro- 

ess, are incapable of expression in a form 
in which they would command the attention 
of readers who can patiently peruse in the 
pages of a magazine, column after column 
of a disquisition on electric telegraphy, or 
on the ule of the anthropomorphous 
apes. It is’ with pleasure, therefore, that 
we observe that one of the essays in M. 
Laugel’s series is appropriated to a chemical 
subject, the researches of M. Berthelot on 
the synthesis of organic compounds. These 
researches have,’ indeed, a philosophical value 
on other than purely chemical grounds ; 
touching, as they do, on the confines of the 
organic and inorganic worlds, they are in- 
vested with that peculiar interest which 
attaches to every inquiry that has to deal 
with the mystery of life. Yet the conclusion 
which M. Berthelot deduces from his own 
labours, and from those of his predecessors, 
is a purely negative one. It 1s that life is 
not immediately concerned in the production 
of the chemical changes continually going on 
in a living organism; but that these changes 
are to be explained, and can be explained, y 
the principles of inorganic chemistry alone.” 
**To banish life from all explanations re- 
lating to organic chemistry is,” he says, 
‘*the object of our studies.” It is, of course, 
hardly necessary to observe that M. Ber- 
thelot does not forget the obvious distinction 
between an organic structure and the ma- 
terial of which the structure is composed. In 
what mode, and under the operation of what 
forces the material is brought into the state 
of aggregation in which we find it in an 
or. body, is entirely beyond our know- 


1 , and the use of the term ‘“‘ vital force” 
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only serves to disguise, and not to diminish 
our ignorance; but ‘‘to banish life” from 
the series of phenomena which present 
themselves during the growth and de- 
velopment of an organic tissue, by sub- 
stituting some purely molecular or chemi- 


_ eal theory, would be what M. Berthelot has 


not attempted to do, and indeed what no 
sane person, in the present state of our 
knowledge, would think of doing. Still the 


_ chemical theory of M. Berthelot, even with 


the limitation he has been careful to place on 
it, has been regarded as too extreme by 


_ more cautious philosophers. Thus M. Laugel 
joins issue with M. Berthelot, on -his expla- 


nation of the phenomena of fermentation ; 
an explanation which an upholder of the 
inorganic theory of organic changes is bound 
to render as complete as possible; because, 


of all the organic phenomena, which are 


commonly attributed to the action of vital 
forces, fermentation is the simplest, or at 
least the most easily studied, and the best 
known; so that if it cannot be explained by 
the principles of inorganic chemistry, those 
principles will, presumably, be insufficient to 
explain the still more complex actions which 
take place within living bodies, yet one part 
of M. Laugel’s criticism tells not so much” 
against the explanation itself as against the 
form in which it is expressed. The action of 
a ferment M. Berthelot assimilates to the 
actions known in inorganic chemistry as 
‘* contact actions,”’ or actions of presence; and 
so far his position is not indefensible, for the 
observations of Pasteur are perhaps not so 
decisive as M. Laugel considers them to be ; 
but we feel at once that there is more of 
subtlety than of truth in the following ex- 
planation of actions of contact—‘‘ What seems 
to produce the actions, which are brought 
about by these energetic agents is a certain 
tendency to combination, a kind of predispos- 
ing affinity, developed by their influence, and 
depending on some relation between the 
chemical functions of the modifying and 
modified bodies.” The term affinity itself 
is, at the best, a metaphoricalexpression; but 
to speak of ‘‘a tendency to combination,”’ and 
‘‘a predisposing affinity,” is to add metaphor 
to metaphor, and leaves upon the mind 
nothing but a vague impression of something 
unexplained. . 

Of M. Laugel’s paper on the origin of 
species, we shall only say that it seems to us 
the best and fairest exposition of Mr. Dar- 
win’s theory, that we seen as yet had the 
good fortune to meet with. It is written 
throughout in a spirit of calmness and 
impartiality which contrasts very favourably 
with much that has been written on the same 
subject in our own language. It is on the 
whole evident that M. Laugel is disposed to 
believe in the possibility of the modification 
of species by natural selection ; but he does 
not attempt to conceal the difficulties with 
which the subject is surrounded. Nor does 
this prepossession in fayour of a natural 
origin of species render him unjust to 
Agassiz, of whose zoological theories, so 
diametrically opposed to those of Mr. Darwin, 
he has given us an excellent and critical 
resumé. If there are any persons so sceptical 
as to take pleasure in whatever throws a 
doubt on the certainty of the results of the 
natural sciences, they will be gratified to find 
that so eminent a naturalist as Agassiz, hay- 
ing before him, no less than Me. Darwin, 
the whole evidence at present attainable 


| from the examination of extinct as well as 
living animals, has pronounced, unlike Mr. 
| Darwin, in favour of the hypothesis of a 


distinct and separate creation of each species. 


| It must, however, be admitted that he pushes 
this doctrine to an extreme, at which it 
| becomes inconsistent with observed facts, 


when he asserts that the fauna of each suc- 


_ cessive geological formation is entirely pecu- 


liar to it, and that life begins again afresh at 
the dawn of every new geological epoch. 
Less doubtful, perhaps only because there is 
a certain vagueness in the view which less 
easily admits of refutation, is the opinion of 
Agassiz, that the creative power has been 
exerted according to an ascertainable law, 
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tending to produce forms of continually | branches of knowledge, or by the wish to | view beyond the bounds of his mother tongue, 


higher development; and that the chronc- 


avoid that narrowness of view, which, not 


logical succession of species on the earth’s | wholly without reason, is regarded as the be- 
surface corresponds with more or less of | setting sin of an intellect devoted exclusively 


exactness to the successive stages of existence 
through which individual animals pass during 
the embryo state. Even if true, these views 
sound strangely, as M. Laugel observes, from 
the lips of a philosopher who has constituted 
himself the champion of the doctrine of the 
independent creation of species ; the impres- 
sion that.they leave on the mind being un- 
questionably favourable to the belief that 





different species have not originated inde- | 
pendently, but have been derived from one | 
another by some natural process of develop- | 


ment and change. 
In the introductory essay M. Laugel 
deplores the separation between metaphy- 


sical philosophy and natural science, which | 


has become almost universal in modern 
thought. ‘‘ What must we do,” 
‘to fill up the abyss which separates philo- 
sophy from the sciences, and to produce 


he asks, | 
| them. 


a reconciliation, which every day seems | 


more impossible? However difficult the 


task may be, it is one which ought to be_ 


attempted.”’ Whether we participate in this 
expression of regret, or not, of the fact itself 
there can be no doubt. If, in a physical 
memoir, an explanation of a phenomenon 
is said to be metaphysical, the reader is meant 
to understand that the explanation is worth- 
less, and that all he has to do with it is to be 


to material science. 





POTT ON REDUPLICATION AND 
GEMINATION. 


Doppelung (Reduplikation, Gemination) als eines 
der wichtigsten Bildungsmittel der Sprache, 
beleuchtet aus Sprachen aller Welttheile durch 
Ava. Frrepr. Port, Dr., Professor, &., an 
der Universitit zu Halle, &c. &e., 8vo. pp. iv, 
304. Lemgo‘und Detmold, Meyersche Hofbuch- 
handlung, 1862. (London: Triibner and Co.) 


Ja: con work by the celebrated veteran of 
comparative philology could not fail, 
in any case, to excite a vivid interest on the 
part of philologers; but, in the actual con- 
dition of linguistic studies, a work like the 
present ought to be especially welcome to 
For in proportion as philology has, of 
late, been tantalized by barren speculations 
on the condition of human speech 1n its para- 
disaical state, must it feel relieved when it 
once more receives terrestrial and solid food ; 
and so solid, indeed, and so abundant is the 


food which it receives here, that when we 


| think of the fate of the 


revious works of this 
author, and consider the philological trans- 


_ migrations they had to undergo, we can rea- 
_ lise to our imagination the number of “‘ pro- 


on his guard against allowing himself to be | 


imposed on by it. We notice that, even M. 
Laugel himself cannot resist the temptation 
of using this very form to pass a courteous 
sentence of condemnation on a theory of M. 
Berthelot, to which we have already referred, 


and which he describes as being ‘‘ almost as | 
On the other | 


metaphysical as scientific.” 
hand, if we except those metaphysical schools 
whose metaphysical creed consists in the nega- 
tion ofall metaphysics, we shall find that the na- 


by the votaries of abstract philosophy. Lord 
Bacon’s prophetic anticipation of the two 
schools or fountains of human science and 
learning running parallel to one another, 
but hardly mingling, has been fully justified 
by subsequent literary history ; and the tone 
of mingled contempt and deference in which 
he speaks of the metaphysical philosophy of 


foundly learned’ books which are sure to 
spring up from the soil of the present yolume 


also. 


| 
| 


This volume is, properly speaking, a chapter 
only of the great linguistic work, the ‘‘ £ty- 
mologische Forschungen’’—a second edition of 
which is in course of publication,—a chapter, 
however, so extensive, and at the same 
time so important, that its learned author 
has thought proper to give it a separate 
existence, in order to be able to do fuller 


: ; | justice to the ample materials at his com- 
tural sciences are not treated with much respect | 


mand, than he could have done, had he 
incorporated them with the original work. 
Language possesses two means of formation, 
which, for the sake of brevity, we may call 
the real and the symbolical. Suffixes and 
inflection-endings are its real or tangible 
instruments. By applying the former to 
that part of human speech which figuratively, 
but often wrongly, is called a root, it forms 


the past, and its probable developments in | a base; and by adding the latter to a base, 


the future, has been unconsciously copied by | 


more than one disciple of his own school. It 
is our own belief that the reunion which M. 
Laugel so earnestly desires is impossible. 


thought can we really exclude metaphysical 
considerations. Omnia abeunt in mysterium, 
and where mystery begins metaphysics are 
sure to enter. It is also true that the natural 
sciences, more perhaps than any other branch 
of human knowledge, trench, notonly here and 
there, but everywhere, on the domain of meta- 
physics. If westudy the logic ofany part of sci- 


. ® . . 
ence—say the principlesof induction or classifi- | 


cation,—we find ourselves on ground which 


| 
| 





it forms a word. The original meaning or 
value of both suffixes and jnflection-endings 


elements of speech; but as the relation of 
root or base to suffix or inflection-ending is, 
for the most part, of a nature which admits 


_ of being. clearly understood, we may imagine, 


at least, that We possess in the constituent 
| parts of this relation real or tangible elements 


agent, instrument, and so on. 


has been trodden by generation after gene- 


ration of metaphysicians. 
we analyze those immediate perceptions of 
our senses which are the foundation of all 
our knowledge of nature, though we conduct 
our examination only with a view of as- 
certaining within what limits our senses can 
be trusted, we still find that we are engaged 
in a problem common to physical and meta- 
physical philosophy. And in physiology, 
even if, with Lord Bacon, we relegate final 


causes to metaphysics, yet a psychology of | 


some sort or other must be included in any 
intelligent study of animal life. Nevertheless, 
the disciples of natural philosophy have learnt, 
from the long experience of the past, how 
much more is to be gained by devoting their 
energies to the acquisition of new truths, 
which, however humble in themselves, are 
certainly attainable by man, than by wan- 
dering in the uncertam paths of metaphy- 
sical speculation. And from this practical 
conviction they are not likely to be moved, 
either by the temptation of giving a 
more perfect scientific unity to the various 


Or again, when | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





of the formation of speech. ese .elements 
alone, however, would not suflice for making 
sounds the representatives of all our thoughts. 
A suffix, for instance, implies the notion of 
Yet there 
are various kinds and degrees of agency 
and instrumentality. To mark these lan- 
guage resorts to other means, of a less 
material or palpable character: thus, it 


_ lengthens or shortens, or otherwise modifies | 
_ the vowel of root or base; or it strengthens 


it by a nasal sound; or it repeats the whole 
or part of the root. Such means of linguistic 
formation we may term symbolical. It is to 
the latter class that Professor Pott has directed 
his research in the volume before us, and 
amongst them, especially to that symbolical 
means named at the heading of this article. 
The object which language has sought to 
attain by repeating part of a word, or even 
the whole, is often sufficiently clear, for 








| 





and enable himself to listen to the voice of 
nature throughout the entire family of man. 

A more comprehensive study of the traces 
of the ‘‘ doubling” of oymnee ~ ty lan- 

will not, we ma ely say, be any- 
have found than that ssauned in the wake 
before us. Every quarter of the globe has 
been ransacked, the nearest as well as the 
remotest, for the present as well as the past; 
the most civilized and the most barbarous 
languages have furnished their contingent. 
The most elaborate works of philologers, and 
the most unscientific vocabularies of mission- 
aries have been diligently scrutinized, in 
order to substantiate the conclusions at which 
the author has arrived. Of these we will 
state the chief in the order in which he has 
himself laid them before the reader. 

By the doubling of sounds, says Professor 
Pott, language intended, in the first place, to 
give greater intensity to the original notion 
implied by the base of a word. And to prove 
this proposition, he examines (1) words which 
express feelings or sensations; (2) such as 
imitate sounds, and (3) words implying in- 
crease of degree (Steigerung der Qualitat). 
In the second place, he continues, by the 
doubling of sounds the original idea 1s er- 
tended, as is shown (1) by the formation of 
certain numbers and pronouns implying dis- 
tribution, and (2) by certain formations of 
the plural. Thirdly, sounds are doubled for 
the purpose of forming tenses. 

To convey a more definite idea of this divi- 
sion, we must give a few instances, illustra- 
ting the general categories just named. 

Amongst words which express feelings or 
sensations, he notices, first, interjections, and , 
other words indicating noise ; as, for instance, 
interjections of joy, surprise, grief, &c., such 
as (Sanskr.) hd Ad, hi hi ; (Chin.) ke ki; (old- 
Slavon.) 000; (Bohem.) ay ay ay; (Esthn.) 
wot wot: or sounds for calling cats, dogs, 
chickens, and other animals, such as 

Hindust.) mun mun; (Lett.) chuh chuh; 
‘Za. billi billi, &c. Another class is formed 
y names of the female breast (and its milk); 
such as Goat su-su; (Chippew.) totosh ; 
Japan.) chichi; (Sanskr.) chuchuka; (Greek, 
sat.) mamma, &e. A third class of words, 
expressing sentiment, is supplied by the 
names of father, mother, grandfather, and 
grandmother, &c. We recommend them to 
the special attention of those learned men 
who lerive pitri, pater, &c., from Sanskr. 
pda, to protect; matri, mater, &c., from 


° . . | A a4 ‘ Ld 
is, of course, in many instances, as myste- | Sanskr. md, to measure, to regulate (scil. 


\ _ rious as the original meaning of several other 
It is true that from no department of human | 


household affairs), bhrdtri, frater, &c., 
from Sanskr. bhri, to support (scil. the family, 
after the father’s death), duhitri, daughter, 
from Sanskr. duh (to milk, scil. the cows of 
the wr: and who therefore mean to tell us 
that children waited to call their father, 
mother, and brother, and parents, to call their 
children, until all their domestic arrange- 
ments were snugly completed, and the laws 
of inheritance properly settled. We may, of 


course, forbear quoting examples like yaya, 
tata, baba, pappa, fofo, in the sense of father, 
or mama, nana, dada, in that of mother; we 


_may mention, however, as illustrations of a 


less frequent nature: (Malay.) Adka, elder 


brother or sister; (Afghan.) ddda, elder 


_ brother ; tang.) baba, a midwife, or an old 
) 


woman; (Greek) nenno, nanna, an uncle. 
A last class of words which Professor Pott 
adds to the former, under this first heading, 
are vocatives and imperatives, formed in some 
languages by means of doubling the single 
word. Thus, in the Bundo language, a pig 
is called md mé md, a dog chivd chivd chivd ; 
and #¢é-/é, for instance, in Othomi, means 


touch!” (of ¢é, to touch), and keke, sita- 


even the unlearned will guess the lin- | 


guistic purport of formations, like kanick- 


terms of popular language. But not only 
would it be less easy to account for the 
original aim of language in a considerable 
number of other cases ;—even the learned 
would be left to vague and hazardous sur- 
mises, did the investigation not extend his 
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| 
| 
| 


sita, taku-taku are interjections of the Ainos, 
which, according to Pott, mean ‘‘ go!” 

To explain the nature of words which by 
means of doubling imitate sounds, one 


knack, tittle-tattle, shilly-shally, and similar | Chapter is devoted to the names of birds, 
and to verbs which si 


their noises; 
e.g. (Lat.) turtur, uwluda, cuculus, (Vers.) 
kiki, (Sans.) kdka, a crow, kiki, a blue 
jay, (Dajak.) kakak, to cackle, kikikkakak, 

very loudly, &c.; another chap- 
ter to the names of other animals, such 
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“giddy, hurly-burly, &c. 











as (Calmuck.) kukuturwm, a gad-fly, (Oji) 
kuaku, a ies of monkey, (Sanskr.) bam- 
bhaza, a bee, (Lat.) bubo, the bittern, &o, A 
third chapter treats of names of musical in- 
struments; e.g. (Sanskr.) kinkinf, a small 
bell, dundubhi, a drum (Hindust.) ’dhim- 
*dhimi, a kind of tambourin, (New Zeal.) kao- 
waowaow, a small flute, (Yorub.) gudduguddu, 
a small drum, (Haussa) kakakey, a horn, &o. 
In a following chapter those cases of onoma- 
topoeia are mustered, in which the doubling 
shows the change of either vowel or con- 
sonant, as in jingle-jangle, bim bam bum, 
gibble-gabble, &c., or harum-scarum, hiddy- 
The third subdi- 
vision of the first category which concerns 
doubling, as a means of expressing an in- 
crease of degree, includes, in the first instance, 
names of colours, such as (Haway.) ula-ula, 
gore ele-ele, black, (Sanskr.) babhru, tawny, 
¢.; secondly, the formation of superlatives 
and diminutives, as well as of pronouns and 
adverbs, implyin tion, affirmation, and 
negation; e.g. wi) loa loa, very long, 
(Mand) dindingo, an infant, (Suahel.) mi- 
mi, I, oem omg abadda, for ever, dadei, 
never; thirdly, the formation of iteratives, 
uentatives, intensitives, desideratives, and 
similar verbal bases; e.g. (Akra) ameyeye, 
‘They ate uently;” amenunu, ‘ They 
drank different (wines) ;” (Mexic.) chochoca, 
to cry repeatedly; (Sanskr.) rorud, to cry 
much, &c. 

The second t division, in order to show 
that Svabling is intended to convey the idea 
of greater extent, enumerates in its chapter on 
numbers wg nig om et distribution, 
formations like (Mosq.) walwal, 4 = 2 + 2, 

mny) inninni, 8, or alter-alter, alius-alius, 

.; and in its chapter on certain plural for- 
mations, alludes to the Greek ending -eou 
and the Sanskrit -sas (in Vedic forms, like 
devdsas). 

The last division treats of doubling as the 

bolical means of expressing the idea of 
time, especially of past time, in the formation 
of preterites (as in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
ao}, but also in the formation of the present 
e. 

This summary gives but a very faint idea 
of the Me \qperm mass of materials col- 
lected in this small volume, with the object 
of showing the linguistic functions and the 

inguistic importance of the doubling of 

sounds, Our e does not permit us 
to do anything like justice to the perse- 
verance, ind , and—it is not superfluous 
to add—to the utter absence of pretension with 
which this wonderful labour is handed over 
to those who may stand in need of it, whether 
for good or for evil, for. serious research or 
frivolous ostentation. 

That in a mass of learning, seldom met 
with in so small a compass, the special philo- 
loger will sometimes see reason to differ from 
the views of the learned author, is a thing 
almost inevitable in the case of a work deal- 
ing, like the present, not with one language, 
or a class of kindred languages only, but with 
languages of the whole globe. Thus, we do 
not hesitate to say, that those views of Pro- 
fessor Pott, — a rly concern the 
organism of the Sanskrit language—those, 
for instance, which, in his present and in his 

revious inquiries, refer to the organism of 
skrit declension, or to such elementary 
of the language as particles, prefixes, 
and, in a great measure, to that part gene- 
rally misnamed ‘ root,” seem to us fo be 
open to serious objections and doubts. Nor 
can we agree with him when he intimates 
(p- 16) that the gender of words which we are 
the habit of calling masculine, feminine, 
and neuter, had originally any connection 
with the idea of sex. The ormation of 
ers, in Sanskrit, at least, and in the 
kindred with it, discountenancos 
any theory. But far from intending to 
single out other instances in which we cannot 
BR Recs lhe lhl hen 

2 anations he gives, we freel 
Sait tact rosecechen ike thoe vt Pome 
be judged of in a, , not in a special, 
sense. Professor Pott is one 
in the best sense of the word—are not special 
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hilologers. They live upon the material 
Thich a on for them, and they dis- 
charge their duty towards the public at large 
when they name the authorities whence their 
statements are derived. Their merit consists 
in widening the horizon of the special phi- 
lologer, and in furnishing him with ideas 
which he might not have conceived were he 
entirely confined to his own domain; and 
since there never has been a linguist who has 
answered the scientific requirements of the 
philologer, we cannot wonder that the great 
merit of Professor Pott’s present work lies 
rather in the amazing amount of material 
which he has so industriously collected than 








| 
| 
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science to the reproach of being agreeable. 
And if he appear in print, he will take care to 
torture his reader with endless abbreviations, 
and give no chance to the eye to find an oasis 
in the vast desert of his learning. We are 
certainly no admirers of writers who make 
us wade through a flood of words in order to 
catch some vagrant grain of science; but we 
do not see why an author of solid learning 
must make us stick fast at every step, or 
why our heads need absolutely pay a heavy 





| penalty for the attempt to make them more 


useful to the world. In short, whoever in 
translating Professor Pott’s excellent volume, 


| will favour us with readable language, and 


in the critical considerations which he has | 


brought to bear upon it. 

As we should be glad, however, to see 
so valuable a labour as his come before us 
in another edition, or in an English trans- 
lation, which would make it as popular in 
this country as it deserves to be, we will 
point out one or two objections which, in our 
opinion, ought to be obviated in its future 

ape. 

In arranging his materials according to 
the general categories named above, Professor 
Pott has taken no notice whatever of lin- 
guistic periods, even where the results of spe- 
cial philology might haye enabled him to do 
so. In his k, the oldest and the most 
modern languages and idioms tell us their 
tale on reduplication and gemination, without 
inquiring of one another how they happen to 
come together into such close proximity. Yet 
there is more than a formal exception to be 
taken to this disregard of all the limitations 
of time. Professor Pott himself, on one oc- 


casion (p. 219), expresses his consciousness of | 2 
i ; be told it, or else they mean to read it, and 


in that event they are particularly anxious 


the uence which time exercises on the 
mode of reduplication, What at one period of 
alanguage was complete gemination, becomes 
at another reduplication merely. Adsthetical 
considerations and, perhaps, a gradual decay 
of linguistic consciousness, work these and 
other changes, as, for instance, those connected 
with the consonants and vowels of reduplica- 
tion. The mode of geminating and redupli- 
cating becomes, therefore, vice versd, an his- 
torical criterion of great importance where 
other historical means are wanting in deter- 
mining the epochs of a particular language. 
On the other hand, such chew are not with- 
out a corresponding effect on the meaning of 
words, and on the linguistic functions which 
doubling has to fulfil. We ascribe to this 
oversight of Professor Pott some of the con- 
fusion which yitiates his arrangement of 
the subject; as, for instance, when the yo- 
cative and imperative formations occur at 
one time in the chapter on interjectional 
sounds, and at another under the heading of 
verbs; or when the formation of intensitive 
and desiderative verbal bases is in one case 
treated under the heading of ‘intensity of 
degree,” and in another under that relating 
to the formation of tenses. We believe 
that a distribution of languages according 
to time would haye served to clear up still 
more the important subject treated by the 
author ; and we believe, too, that a dis- 
tribution according to space would have 
afforded a better insight into the laws which 
regulate the vowel changes in reduplication. 
Our second objection may probably be 
more easily obviated than the first, since, 


strange as the assertion may seem, it may be | 4n 
| with George Bertram, and her younger sister 


obviated better without, than with, the 
assistance of the learned author. We allude 





| 


| 


| 











in assisting it through the press will lay it 
before us in a somewhat less provoking shape, 
will do a real service alike to the author and 
to the public. And the adoption of readable 
language will carry with it another adyan- 
tage, in compelling the writer to a clearer 
and better arrangement of the subject-matter 
itself. But even in its present form we 
cannot but feel grateful to the distinguished 
Professor for the vast amount of instruction 
he has here afforded us, and for the new 
light which he has thrown on one of the 
obscurest portions of linguistic science. 

TH. G. 








"NO NAME.” By WILkIEzE Co.L.ins, 
Author of the “Woman in White.” Three 
Vols., 31s. 6d., post 8vo. Sampson Low, 
Son, and Co. 


HE story of ‘‘No Name’’ is one that 


our readers will hardly thank us for 


telling them. Lither they have read it al- 
ready, in which case they do not require to 


not to know it beforehand. And, moreover, 
to plead the honest truth, we should find it 
an exceedingly difficult task to tell the story 
of ‘‘ No Name” in any limits that our space 
would allow. Itis one of the many merits 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, as a novelist, that his 
stories are free from book-making. In the 
whole of ‘‘ No Name” we can hardly recall 
a single reflection of the author, either given 
directly, or even indirectly, by the mouth of 
any of his personages. Lis object is to tell 
his story, and, haying told it, he is content. 
He is the very opposite of the needy knife- 
grinder, for a story is exactly what he has 
got to tell. Some years ago, in the palmy 
days of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” that journal 
made a fierce onslaught on the absurdity of 
modern novelists in making love in one 
form or other the subject of their novels. 
Moving adventures, rea lh 4 escapes, 
incidents by land and sea, were, we were 
told, the proper topics on which writers 
of romance ought to expatiate; dis- 
cussions on moral subjects, disquisitions on 


love and marriage, and descriptions of sen- . 


timents and passions, were foreign to their 
province, Now Mr. Collins ought to be the 
favourite writer of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” 
critics. Moral purpose there is none about 
‘‘ No Name,” unless it be a vague desire to 
illustrate the occasional cruelty of English 
legislation with regard to illegitimate chil- 
dren. What little vs there is introduced is 


_ obviously owing to a concession to popular 


pres not to the writer’s own desires. 
ndeed, the shadowy loves of Nerah Vanstone 


with Frank Clare and Captain Kirke might 


to the manner in which he has delivered his | be omitted without much damage to the 


materials to us. Professor Pott is a German 
Professor of the old school; and whoever 
knows what is meant by this term will cer- 
tainly not suppose it to imply any disrespect. 
A professor of this stamp is a paragon of 
learning and scientific earnestness ; fis in- 


to popularity; but he will be a castle that 
only opens when it is stormed. He will give 
his gold to the student who will seek it, but 


he will give it with all the dross that may 
make it as unattractive as possible, His 
guage tattle. tha omega mindy oor 

e average mind; nor 
will he write in a style that can expose 
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story—-they occupy so short a space, and 
have so little to do with the real interest of 
the narrative. Yet, somehow or other, there 


is a wantin Mr. Collins’s novel, and espe- 
cially in the one before us; and we believe 





that want arises exactly because it meets the 


ward dignity makes him despise all pandering requirements of the critics of whom we spoke 


above, because itis a tale and not a novel, 
in the modern sense of the word. Tine 
drawings may possibly be a purer style of 
art than oil paintings; but when you are 
used to rich colouring, the bare outline 
strikes you as cold and meagre. 

For our own part, we doubt very much 
whether the sensation school, of whom Mr. 
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Collins is by far the ablest representative, 
will eyer become genuinely popular in Eng- 
It is a plant of foreign growth. it 
comes to us from France, and it can only be 
imported in a mutilated condition. Without 
sa on the relative morality or im- 
morality of French and English novelists, 
one may say generally that, with us, novels 
turn upon the vicissitudes of legitimate love 
and decorous affection ; while in France they 
are based upon the working of those loves 
and passions which are not in accordance 
with our rules of respectability, Now, un- 
lawful passions are inevitably replete with a 
variety of sensational situations, of which 
authorized love, however fervent, is deyoid, 
and the consequence is that a sensation novel 
which cannot dwell upon seductions, in- 
trigues, infidelities, and illegitimate connec- 
tions, is like Hamlet, not only without the 
Prince, but without the Ghost and without 
Ophelia. If Magdalen Vanstone could have 
sacrificed her character without sacrifi- 
cing the sympathy of an ordinary English 
reader, it is impossible to say to what 
height of sensational grandeur ‘‘ No Name’’ 
might not have risen. Unfortunately it 
was essential that Magdalen should not 
commit the one unpardonable sin of our 
English code, and the necessity of pre- 
serving her respectability to the end has 
sadly trammelled Mr. Collins’s powers of 
invention. We doubt, too, whether the 
English language is as well adapted as the 
French to this peculiar class of literature. 
The pointed phraseology, the epigrammatic 
terseness, and the wonderful lupidity of the 
French language, give their writers an adyan- 
tage in sensation writing not enjoyed by 
those who employ the richer and more subtle 
yocabulary of the English tongue. 

At any rate we doubt if any English 
writer will carry this description of novel 
writing to a higher pitch of excellence than 
Mr. Collins, And yet, with all his many 
merits, we cannot help feeling that he does 
not belong to the same category as that to 
which in our own day pineeary: | and Dickens 
and George Eliot have effected their entrance. 
However, we have no right to look a gift 
horse in the mouth. ‘‘No Name” does not 
profess to be anything more than an ex- 
citing story ; and we have ‘ong’ Eros these 
remarks because we cannot help thinking that, 
with its author’s unmistakeable genius, he 
might rise to something higher than even a 
first-rate sensation novel. In the delineations 
of Captain Wragge and Old Mazey, Mr. 
Collins again gives evidence, that if he chose 
hemight go deeper, inhis power of describing 
character, than he has ever yet thought fit to 
do, except, perhaps, in Basil, the most power- 
ful though the least popular of his works. 

Taken as a story only ‘‘No Name” is a 
wonderfully able one. ‘Since it began, thou- 
sands of English households have studied its 
progress with unfailing interest. Every 
ales has had his own solution of the mys- 
tery, and every such solution has, we have 
no doubt, been wrong. It is true that the 
ending is weak, and that three-fourths of 
the different mysteries are never explained 
at all. Still it is no small triumph to have 
constructed a story which, week after week, 
for nearly a year 
of the most acute of novel readers, and sur- 


efied the divining powers | 





‘glimpses of a world of sleep. 





falls from it. In real life we should have 
considered Captain Kirke an ill-used and an 
unfortunate man, butin a sensation novel we 
do not look to see the working of the inevi- 
table laws which ordain that folly and sin 
should bring with them their own punish- 
ment. 

We cannot close this notice without a word 
of eulogy on Mr. Collins’s style. It is so 
simple and so manly. Every word tells its 
own story, every phrase is perfect in itself. 
There is no fine writing about ‘‘ No Name.” 
But occasionally, in scenes like that when 
the angels of life and death are contending 
for Magdalen’s soul in the moment of her 


| bitterest degradation, the story rises to a 


height of eloquence and pathos, for which 
beforehand we should not haye given Mr, 
Collins credit. 


SHAKESPEARE COMMENTARIES. By 
Dr. G. G, Gervinvs, Professor at Heidelberg. 
Translated, under the Author’s superintendence, 
by F. E, Buyynerr. Two vols. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1863, 


HERE is no inciflent in literary history 
more remarkable than the reception of 
Shakespeare in Germany. It is not alone 
that he is read, translated, and played by the 
Germans; he is naturalized amongst ies 
More than that, he has displaced their great 
dramatic poets, and shaken the national faith 
in them. The cultivation of Shakespeare, 
slow at first, has at last spread to all classes. 
He is no longer studied merely by critics and 
thinkers; he is eagerly read by the multi- 
tude. More consideration, more curiosity, 
more profound scrutiny haye been brought 
to bear upon the writings of Shakespeare in 
Germany, than upon all the Klopstocks, 
Goethes, and Schillers added together. His 
influence upon the literature and the people 
has been so great, and his popularity is so 
real, that, to use the words of the author be- 
fore us, he ‘‘ has become a German poet al- 
most more than any one of the native ones. 
What does this arise from? Certainly not 
from any special Teutonic element in his 
works. He has none of that spiritual philo- 
sophy, none of that purely romantic ardour, or 
dreamy fantastic emotion, which enters so 
largely into the German character. His pic- 
tures of life are not poetical revelations, or 
Above all 
things, he unites the practical with the 
imaginative. Fancy and common sense 
run side by side in every page. His judg- 
mentis always paramount. Perhaps the secret 
of his success in Germany may be found in 
these very qualities, which offer so striking a 
contrast to the excesses and phantasies of the 
native literature. The charm which mainly 
attracts a people who are fond of speculatin 
upon mental problems is, probably, the trut 
of Shakespeare. His men and women live. 
They are not abstractions; they are not 
myths or shadows; they are flesh and blood, 
and they interest us much in the same way, 
but with a higher earnestness and more 
definite force, as we should be interested by 
people personally known to us. The most 
common-place thing that can be said about 
Shakespeare is, upon the whole, the most 
obvious, and the least open to controversy— 


| that he is universal. He achieves a humanity 


prised everybody at the end. Every act too | 


in this marvellously constructed story is pos- 
sible in itself. ere is_no single glaring 
improbability, no absolute reason why every 
incident in ‘‘ No Name” should not have oc- 
curred exactly as it is told. Such a combi- 
nation of adventures could hardly have hap- 


_ it is presented. 


a to any single person as that which befel | 
Magdalen Vanstone; but this is all that we | 


can say. To the moral, indeed, of ‘‘ No 
Name” we should be disposed to take ex- 
ception, if it were not that the story was too 
unreal to have a moral, The readers of ‘‘ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires” hardly judge Athos, 
Porthos, and Aramis by the ordinary canons 


one of his sources of power. 


in art which is independent of national pecu- 


| 








linked to the main design by a 


liarities, and equally intelligible everywhere. | 
| But there is something more than this living 


truth in Shakespeare; there is an unseen 
but pervading skill in the manner in which 
His treatment is as marvel- 
lous as his insight into life. Were his wisdom 
extracted, and exhibited in any other form, 
it would lose half its effect. His structure is 
Ben Jonson 


thoroughly understood and appreciated the 


value of Shakespeare’s art : 


For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion. 


According to the introduction to these 


of daily life, and we suppose, in like manner, | volumes, in which a distinguished German 
that we can hardly complain if Magdalen | scholar undertakes the of a compen- 
rage the path of innocence and ta~ | dious commentary on Shak ’s plays. 
bility as rapidly and as unaccountably as she | there are two “schools” of Shakespearian 
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critics, the one of which deals chiefly with his 
“language,” and the otner with his 
thoughts.” The distinction is just; but it 
is not quite so certain that our English com- 
mentators have laboured exclusively in the 
former school, and that we are indebted to 
Germany solely for the elucidation of the 
Sacetahy of Shakespeare. Our obligations 
o Germany are large, and we acknowledge 
them in no grudging spirit. From the nature 
of the relations between a poet in one lan- 
1age and a critic in another, the nice 
ifficulties of textual investigations were not 
likely to engross much of the critic’s atten- 
tion; the object to which his study would 
naturally be directed, would be to draw out 
the soulof the poetry itself. For this reason, 
even if there were no other to be traced to 
the metaphysical bent of the Germans, the 
labours of ferman commentators have been 
enerally addressed to the .poetical and intel- 
ectual aspects of the subject. On the other 
hand, in: England, we have been principally 
occupied, for reasons equally forcible, in 
endeavouring to settle the text. But it isa 
mistake to suppose that we have confined 
ourselves to that object, or that the pursuit 
of it didnot frequently involve much more 
elaborate and profound inquiries. The dis- 
tinction, howeyer, upon the main, is true, 
Germany has a right to claim credit for her 
Shakespearian contributions, no less admir- 
able for their weight and profundity than they 
are surprising for the accurate knowledge 
displayed of the whole round of Shakespearian 
literature; nor is it to be denied that our 
commentators have done as much to bury 
Shakespeare under a heap of pedantic rub- 
bish, as to expound and exalt him. 

The English reader will open the volumes 
of Dr. Geryinus with no slight expectation of 
a rich literary banquet, and if he persevere 
to the end he will not be disappointed. But 
he must be patient. The work is bulky and 
grave, and contains little that is absolutely 
new. Dr. Gervinus, like a hundred other 
critics, has his theory, and he sets about fitting 
his materials to it with an energy and a will 
which show how heartily he has engaged in 
the undertaking. This, in itself, will collect 
disciples who, like Dr. Gervinus himself, are 
eager to embark in novel speculations on the 
Pe and sonnets, and to endeavour to draw 
ight from them, to be thrown on the dark 
places in the poet’s biography. The process 
may, indeed, bear a close resemblance to the 
experiment of trying to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers ; but it is a process that will 
always possess a fascination for certain minds. 
It is not, however, this part of Dr. Gervinus’s 
labours that will be likely to find the largest 
amount of sympathy in this country. it is 
his intimate acquaintance with Shakespeare, 
and the literature of the Elizabethan age; 
his just estimate of Shakespeare’s genius, 
and, more than all, his examination of the 
plays in detail, that will ensure for his elabo- 
rate work a wide circle of readers, 

The great object of the publication is to 
prove by analysis that there exists in Shakes- 
peare’s plays a strict unity of intention and 
execution; that what appears irregular is 
really symmetrical; that apparent episodes 
are integral parts; that surface inconsisten- 
cies are capable of being cleared up; and that 
all disconnected scenes and situations are 
ositive 
necessity. Iie maintains that all Shakes- 
peare’s plays are constructed upon a well- 
digested, artistic plan’; not all exactly in the 
same manner, but all governed by the same 
general law. These propositions are illus- 
trated by a careful survey of each play, from 
the an’ A of which the readér may or may 
not dissent, but in the progress of which he 
cannot help being abeniatell 

This theory—which has no novelty in it— 
is, in one large sense, true. There is no 
doubt that Shakespeare constructed his plays 
upon a plan. It would be absurd to suppose 
that he worked without a plan, seeing how 
lucidly in all cases he brings out ms 
and how completely Dy oncioees the story, 
from beginning to end, within the com 
of the action. But it is quite possible that 
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this notion may be carried too far, and that, 
in sitting down to the examination of the 
plays for the purpose of proving that Shakes- 
peare worked by method, we may commit 
the mistake of proving too much. The 
question is, what was his plan? A few lead- 
ing principles of structure may be clearly 
deduced from his plays; but the assertion 
that ‘‘one ruling idea pervades every play, 
links every part, every character, every 
episode, to one single aim,” a discovery 
which Mr. Bunnett says Dr. Gervinus has 
made, narrows and degrades his art. 

In his analysis of the plays Dr. Gervinus 
endeavours to trace the progress of Shakes- 
peeres mind, and, as he goes on, to gather 

ints for the personal biography. He takes 
them chronologically, and divides them into 
three periods. The chronology is, of course, 
purely conjectural. It is as near to accuracy 
as existing evidence permits. But, not being 
a metter of certainty, the inferences drawn 
from it have no actual value. In the first 
period we have Shakespeare engaged upon 
what Dr. Gervinus calls ‘‘ foreign ’’ works, 
by which he means pieces founded on older 
existing dramas. We know that Shakes- 
peare’s first literary occupation at the Black- 
friars was vamping and altering stock plays ; 
but we were not prepared to find under that 
category the seven pieces assigned to this 

ea: by our author: Titus Andronicus, 

ericles, the three parts of Henry VI., 
The Comedy of Errors, and the Taming 
of the Shrew. In these plays he was tram- 
melled by past examples, and working under 
this influence ; and it was not till he entered 
the second period, which extended from 1592 
to 1600, that he developed his full capacity. 
Such is the conclusion Dr. Gervinus arrives at. 
The na gt even if it be true, is not very 
important. It amounts to nothing more than 
this: that Shakespeare wrote those plays before 
he came to the maturity of his powers. In the 
second period he is described as rising from 
the scholar to the master, writing with great 
vigour and exuberance, and agg * Sm g 
through a joyous andexulting time. Hisrapid 
success, the high society he had reached, his ho- 
nourable connections and friendships, and his 
prosperous circumstances, all contributed to 
that happy mood under the inspiration of 
which he wrote a éeries of plays which Dr. 
Gervinus calls ‘‘ Erotic.” They are The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, Love’s Labour 
Lost, All’s Well that Ends Well, The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and Romeo 
and Juliet. It is assumed thatin these plays 
Shakespeare intended that love should be the 
central principle, round which everything 
else was to circulate; but it may be doubted 
whether he ever thought about a central 
principle of any kind, and whether it was 
not the story, and the best way of treating 
it, and putting its humanity into motion, that 
exclusively occupied his thoughts. To this 
series is added The Merchant of Venice, 
which is followed by a group of historical plays, 
belonging to the same period: Richard ITI., 
Richard II., He ., He V., and 
King John. In the third period, which 
embraces the remainder of the life and 
the plays, our attention is drawn to this 


remarkable feature, that ‘‘ tragedy and the | 


serious on, Aagier wre extraordinarily predo- 
minate.” is speculation is very curious. 
** Previously to 1600,” says Dr. Gervinus, 
‘**if we set aside the seven pieces of the first 
period, there are twelve comedies and merry 
plays to four real tragedies; but after the 
group of comedies last discussed, there now 
ollow eight tragedies of the gravest 
pe be and really no more comedies.” 

e danger of starting with a theory, or 
of endeavouring to extract biographical 


materials out of productions that have 


no ing whatever upon the situation or 
Gaily Makiratek.  hakespoete vy thie time 
us ; is time 
is aienabed in life, and he finally gives up 
the stage and s to Stratford, and, as a 
corollary from these conditions, he writes no 
more comedies, and all his plays 
them we find 


tragic. Yet 
Pee" Tenepest™ which is co youthful in its 


of this 


spirit that some of the early commentators 
would fain have us believe that it was one of 
his first plays, instead of being, as it was, one 
of his last. In order to establish his theory, 
Dr. Gervinus is obliged to set aside the first 
seven pieces, and to require us to accept his 
definitions of the remainder, and his division 
of them into tragedies and comedies. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that the whole 
argument is suppositious, and that the re- 
sults arrived at are arbitrary. We might, 
too, show that the description of the dramas, 
adopted for the sake of the argument, is inac- 
curate. Shakespeare wrote neither tragedies 
nor comedies; he wrote mixed dramas. There 
is sunshine and darkness in them all; in some 
more sunshine, in others more darkness, but 
in them all the fluctuating phases of human 
life as we find it every day. 

But this governing idea of the book must 
not be allowed to spoil the pleasure of the 
reader. In the examination of the plays, 
Dr. Gervinus frequently places the chara¢ters 
and the conduct of the fable in new lights, 
and always succeeds in enhancing the charm 
of the portraiture. He is an admirable guide 
to the genius of the poet, and transcends in 
his exposition of the plots and the manner of 
their treatment all the critics that have gone 
before him. 

There are some points in the life of Shake- 
speare upon which he makes statements with- 
out competent authority, and even ventures to 
substitute speculation for such authority as we 
possess. He asserts, for example, that Shakes- 
peare led a wild and wanton youth, but ulti- 
mately settled down into a more sedate life. 
There is no evidence to justify such an asser- 
tion ; and the comparative purity of Shakes- 
peare’s writingsand the fact of hislife-long pru- 
dence may be fairly calledinto court on the other 
side. Dr. Gervinus, in support of his views, 
adopts a floating story about Mrs. Davenant 
and che Crown Inn at Oxford, and the anec- 
dote about Burbage and the citizen’s wife ; 
but the former is unsupported by a particle 
of direct testimony, and the latter rests solely 
on the authority of a scurrilous jest-book. 
It is surprising enough to find Dr. Gervinus 
harping on the old theme of Shakespeare’s 
domestic unhappiness, reproaching him for 
his ‘‘ sparing and mean bequest of the second 
best bed to his wife ;”’ but itis still more sur- 
prising that he should reject Ward’s state- 
ment, that Shakespeare wrote two plays an- 
nually at Stratford, and think it ‘ more 
probable” that from the time he took up his 
last residence there he severed his connection 
with the stage, and wrote no more plays. 
This last supposition is intended to support 
another theory, that Shakespeare was ashamed 
of his calling as a dramatist and actor ; which, 
if the exigencies of space did not warn us to 
conclude, might be easily disproved. 








“REISE DER PREUSSISCHEN GESAND- 
SCHAFT NACH PERSIEN, 1860 UND 1861.” 
Journey of the Prussian Embassy to Persia, in 
1860-61. By Dr. H. Bruascn. Vol. I. 

Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1862, pp. 418. 
| PYVHIS is the first volume of a work which 
| i: promises to be one of the best pictures 
of modern Persia that have lately been 
_ given to the world. In 1857, the Prussian 
_ Government concluded a commercial treaty 
with the Shah of Persia—strictly the Shah- 
nshah, or ‘‘ King of Kings”—which was 
thought to be of considerable interest to all 
| the States of the Zollverein; and the matter 
having undergone some discussion in the 
_ German press, it was resolved by the Cabinet 
of Berlin to send an embassy to Iran, osten- 
sibly as a mark of deference to Shah Nasr- 
_ed-din, but with the practical purpose in 
view of studying the modern resources of 
the famous old country of Central Asia. The 
em , consisting of Baron de Minutoli, 
former Consul-general for Spain and Portugal, 
a gentleman of high scientific attainments 
and much political experience, and Dr. 
Brugsch, the African traveller and well- 
| known lin u t, together with several assist- 
ants, left Trieste in Fe 1860, and by 

e and 
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way of Constantino ino , reached 








the ancient city of Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea, where the real journey of exploration 
commenced. After some hesitation whether 
they should choose the road through Asia 
Minor and Armenia, or along the southern 
slope of the Caucasus, through Russian ter- 
ritory, they decided for the latter itinerary, 
and in the middle of March set out towards 
Teheran, vid Tiflis. The road was interesting 
enough, and nota little instructive regard- 
ing the actual position of Russia in these 
distant provinces; but this instruction 
had to be purchased by a frightful amount 
of physical hardship. Seated on the top 
of a rough wooden box stuck upon four 
wheels, and called a Zelega, the distinguished 
travellers were drawn over rocks, snow, and 
ice, with a fearful rapidity, their bodies stiff 
with cold, their legs dangling in the air, and 
with scarce force enough in their bleeding 
hands to grasp the coarse piece of wood un- 
derneath them, on which their safety depended. 
At Poti, the first station on the Caucasus, 
they met a large tribe of Skopsis, members 
of one of the most singular religious sects 
upon earth. They are, as Dr. Brugsch calls 
them, ‘‘ white eunuchs ;’’ men who mutilate 
themselves voluntarily, pretending it to 
be for the glory of God, and in obedience to 
the command of the Sermon in the Mount :— 
“And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee,” &c. The Russian 
Government, otherwise so tolerant against 
the thousand-and-one religious sects who 
inhabit the vast empire, has always pro- 
ceeded, with the utmost rigour against these 
Skopsis, for obvious political reasons, but 
hitherto without the slightest effect. Im- 
prisonment, transportation to Siberia, life- 
long service in the army, and even the 
punishment of death, does not seem to thin 
the ranks of these miserable fanatics, whose 
tenets, on the contrary, appear to spread from 
year to year. The horrible mutilation takes place 
in many cases only when the men are grown 
up, and, with not a few, it is thought desire 
ais even that they should marry and have 
one child. But never more than one; for as 
soon as the first-born sees the light, the 
father quietly gives himself up to the 
‘‘eunuch-maker” in a manner too horrible 
to describe. The power of religious fanati- 
cism is scarce anywhere more forcibly illus- 
trated. 

The Russian rule in the Caucasus is de- 
scribed in golden colours by Dr. Brugsch. 
He does not seem to doubt for a moment that 
the armies of the Czar are the true bearers 
of civilization, before whom the valorous but 
savage tribes of the north-western corner of 
Asia must give way gradually, to be led to a 
better social organization. However, the 
glimpse we get of Tiflis, the capital of Geor- 
gia, scarcely bears out these high hopes. 
Though subject to the harshest military des- 

otism, the city, containing some 100,000 in- 

abitants, is said to be even more repulsive 
than Oriental towns generally are. ‘‘ Con- 
stantinople itself,” Dr. Brugsch writes, ‘‘ with 
all its dirt, seems like the floor of a saloon, 
compared to the streets of Tiflis. The filth 
in the chief thoroughfares measures yards in 
depth, so that the horses sink into it down to 
their belly, and the people in the carriages 
must lift their legs high up in the air to save 
themselves from pollution.” While at Tiflis, 
the author heard many remarks about the 
‘‘right wing” and the ‘“‘left wing” of the 
Caucasus, and inquiring the meaning of these 
words, received the following explanation 
from a young Russian officer: ‘‘ Looking out 
of-the front windows of the Winter-palace at 
St. Petersburg, his majesty, our gracious em- 
peror, has the eastern part of the Caucasus 
mountain to his left, and the western part to 
his right, and speaks therefore of the eastern 
and western wing—which we repeat, humble 
subjects of our great master.” The expla- 
nation loses nothing from its force through 
the fact that Tiflis is more than fourteen hun- 
dred miles from the Winter-palace of St. 
Petersburg, as the crow flies. 

On the 12th of April the travellers entered 
Persia, on the borders of the Aras river, on 
the road from Tiflis to Teheran.. They were 
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received by a special envoy of the Shah, or- 
dered to accompany them to the capital, and 
to exercise due hospitality on the way,; not- 


. withstanding which they had to undergo the 


greatest fatigues and sufferings, finding scarce 
sufficiency of eatable food and small accept- 
able shelter during the night. The whole 
land, from the frontier of Georgia to the me- 
tropolis of Iran, and the residence of the 
** king of kings,” is described by Dr. Brugsch 
as one scene of awful, endless misery. % 
thing but wretched huts, buried half in the 


ground, out of which issued still more | 


wretched-looking human figures; temples, 
fountains, and palaces in ruins; uncultivated 
fields and neglected roads, and misery and 
decay everywhere, was what the Prussian 
ambassador and his suite witnessed over the 
whole of the 300 miles which separate Tehe- 
ran from the Russian frontier. The abject 
poverty of the — in some of the districts 
is represented to be quite appalling, and as 
surpassing anything of the kind met with 
in any part of the world. Notwithstand- 
ing the armed guard which accompanied the 





travellers, and freely used whip and stick | 


in all directions, they were surrounded from 
morning to evening by crowds of beggars in 
the most pitiable state, many of them with 
all the marks of horrible disease, and not a 
few apparently in the agonies of death. In 
striking contrast to all this utter wretchedness 
was the showy dress of the representatives of 
the Shah, who met them at every stage, wel- 
coming the illustrious foreigners in the name 
of their master, bringing presents of tea and 
sweetmeats, and by no means shy in asking 
for backshish. Splendid horses caparisoned 
with gold-embroidered saddles, perhaps with 
jewels on the top and worm-eaten rags at the 
bottom, were often offered to the travellers at 
places where they wanted bread to eat; and 
a ruined old palace, full of indescribable filth 


and legions of wild insects, was given them | 
| ledged it, but hold it to be altogether illegi- 


not unfrequently as a site of rest, when they 
would have been glad of a clean cottage wit 
a well-swept floor. As regards the insects, 
the learned Dr. Brugesh, in his own dry, 
graphic style, has many a queer story to tell. 
Though an old resident in Egypt, and ac- 
quainted with strange holes and corners 
along the banks of the Nile, the doctor con- 
fesses that such a fulness of animal life as 
seen in the famous kingdom of Iran, he 
never did imagine to exist until he actually 
felt them. Of the genus cimezx alone, he as- 
sures us there are no less than fifty-two dif- 
ferent breeds in beautiful Persia. Baron de 
Minutoli, an eager naturalist, made it a point 
to gather specimens of all the running and 
creeping things he met with, or heard of ; and 
one day, arriving at the city of Mianeh, 
which Doctor Brugsch calls the capital of 
the cimex tribe, he asked a native to procure 
him a few samples of ” a particular family, 
‘“‘as large as a sixpence, to be found in that 
notorious locality. The man of Mianeh, one 
of the dignitaries of the place, at once assen- 
ted ; but, to the horror of the scientific baron 
and his friends, merely loosened his splendid 
silken girdle, dived down with his right hand 
into the folds of his capacious garment, and 
in a few seconds produced the required num- 
ber of cimices. That night the Prussian em- 
bassy slept in a tent, in the midst of a field. 
It was with a feeling of infinite relief that 
the travellers at last reached Teheran. Here 
they were quartered in a summer palace of 
the Shah, which, if not clean, had the im- 
inense advantage of being amenable to brush 
and besom, both which were used with great 
energy by the new guests. On the third day 
of their arrival, the ambassador and suite 
were ordered to appear before the Shahyn- 
shah, also styled the ‘‘centre of the universe.” 
In midst a scene of truly Asiatic splendour, 
in a palace, covered all over with wood and 
coloured stones, surrounded by the most 
delicious rose gardens, and full of mirrors, 
flowers, vases, and costly ts, they met 
Nasr-ed-din, the “‘ king of kings,” a hand- 
some man, little above thirty, with large 
black moustache, dark and piercing eyes, and 
an exceedingly im t cast of counte- 
nance. He was dre in a gold-brocaded 











caftan, held together on the breast by a 
clasp of pearls and diamonds, with the high 
Persian fur-cap on his head, surmounted 
by a bundle of precious stones. The rest 
of his attire, including white silk stock- 
ings, was European, which made his ap- 
pearance, in front of a high throne, glit- 
tering all over with gold and diamonds, 
somewhat comical. His Majesty was very 
friendly and affable, talked about European 
affairs, carefully examined the Order of the 
Black Eagle presented to him by the ambas- 
sador, and appeared evidently acquainted with 
Prussian history, particularly with the reign 
of Frederick the Great. Later observations 
of the travellers and the reports of foreigners 
long resident in Persia, agreed in giving the 
Shah the character of a really good and well- 
meaning prince, whose honest endeavour, 
since his accession in 1848, has been to im- 
prove the social condition of his country. 
That he has so little succeeded in this object, 
Dr. Brugsch ascribes to some extent to 





causes beyond his control and that of his 
Government. 

The present political state of Persia, accord- 
ing to our author, is very similar to that of 
the Turkish empire. The Shahynshah, though 
nominally a despot, and absolute master of 
the country and of the lives of all its inhabi- 
tants, is in reality very limited in his move- 
ments, through the fact that above him there 
stands the power of the Mollahs, the repre- 
sentatives of religion. ‘‘ The religious feel- 
ing,” Dr. Brugsch remarks, ‘takes in 
Persia, as in all Mahometan countries, the 
place of what we West Europeans call the 
love of country, of liberty, of home, family, 





of honour, and, in short, of all that is highest 
and dearest with us. The Persian army itself 
would refuse to serve the Shah in a war not | 
sapere by the Mollahs, and not sanctified | 
»y religion.”’ Unfortunately for the present | 
dynasty, the Mollahs have never acknow- 


timate, and possessing the throne by fraud 
and force. To the powerful priestly hier- 
archy of Persia Shah Nasr-ed-din is not the 
monarch de jure, but merely a de facto 
tyrant, he not being either a descendant of 
the legitimate family of the Sassanides, nor 
belonging to the sacred family of the Imam 
Ali. Dr. Brugsch often heard in the very 
streets of Teheran, close to the gates of 
the Imperial palace, the most extraordinary 
abuse of the Shah, and of his acts, uttered in 
the loudest possible tone, and to the hearing 
of all around. The recent efforts of the Shah 
to introduce European civilization into the 
country have, it seems, created him more 
enemies than ever among the Mollahs, who 
lose no occasion for giving vent to their feel- 
ings. This is one cause of the inefficiency of 
the present government, and the rapid decay 
of the country; the second, less beyond the 
control of a wise sovereign, is the present 





mode of administration of the kingdom. All 
over Persia, like a host of locusts, hangs the 
frightfully numerous Imperial family, the 
members of which fill every post of import- 
ance, from the Beglerbeg, or governor of a pro 

vince, down to the Hakim, or mayor of a dis- 
trict. Allof them endeavour to enrich them- 
selves, in the shortest possible time, at the 





expense of the poor inhabitants. It appears 
that, of all the royal families in the world, 
the Persian dynasty, at this moment,.is the 
most numerous; which is the more extraor- | 


dinary as it is the product of only two gene- | 
rations. After the assassination of the great 


by the clever Eunuch Mehemet Khan, who 
made it over to his nephew, Feth-Ali-Shah, 
the creator of the present family. Feth-Ali- 
Shah, or, as he is sometimes called, Futteh 
Ali Shah, kept an enormous harem, and at 
his death, in 1834, left no less than two hun- 
dred and sixty children, by about a hundred 
wives. Around his dying couch stood, or was | 
supposed to stand, a family of no less than 
seven hundred and eighty-four sons and grand- 
sons, all ready and willing to take their share 
of the fat of the land. If these figures, which | 
Dr. Brugsch gives, are correct, and there 
seems no reason to doubt them, they alone | 
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| Nadir Shah, in 1743, the crown was grasped | and from this point scarcely an 


will go far to explain the present state of 
Persia, with all its miseries, as witnessed 
during the journey of the Prussian em : 

If the succeeding volumes of Dr. Brugsch’s 
work are as rich in interest and information 
as the present first instalment, the whole can- 
not fail to form a most valuable addition to 
our present knowledge of Persia and the 
Persians. 

RECORDS OF THE YEAR. 
Annuaire des Deux Mondes, Histoire Générale des 


Etats, 1861. Paris: London, A. Bailliére; Barthés and 


Lowell. 
Almanach de Gotha, Annuaire Diplomatique et Statis- 
tique, pour l'année 1863. Centiémeannée. Gotha, Justus 


Perthes. 

YOR an Englishman who may have had 
i occasion to look into some question 
of recent history relating to a foreign country, 
few experiences are more disagreeable than 
that of the inferiority of English compilations 
such as the ‘‘Annual Register” to the 
‘‘Annuaire des Deux Mondes,” or the 
‘‘ Almanach de Gotha,” an inferiority which 


|e . . . 
_is not only made manifest in the omission of 


important facts, and even the total preter- 
mission of whole countries, but in the trivial 
character of the events actually recorded. 
In the ‘‘ Annuaire des Deux Mondes,”’ on 
the other hand, although one must be pre- 
pared to allow for a certain amount of 
error, inseparable from the haste and incom- 

leteness of contemporary history,—still one 
is certain of finding a comprehensive, and in 
the main trustworthy record of the world’s 
political life; and where are the English 
publications — putting even all our news- 
papers together—where you may discover 
the history, during any given twelvemonth, 
of the past, of every one of the Central and 
South Ameritan republics? And if it be 
asked, what interest such history can possibly 
have for us, the answer is simply—-No more 


| than that of Mexico, until the day when we 


found ourselves engaged in a collective inter- 
vention there,—no more than that of the 
United States, until the Secession crisis com- 
pelled us to spell out some elements of it in 
the lurid light which that dread conflagration 
has projected over the broad Atlantic, and 
far into Continental Europe. With.our mul- 
tifarious relations of trade throughout the 
world, with the practical autonomy which is 
left to our foreign secretaries, and, in a mea- 
sure, to the humblest limbs of our diplomacy, — 
in political questions, beyond a certain radius 
from the Stock Exchange, no one can tell at 
any time on what point of the globe we may 
not find ourselyes bound by a treaty or 
engaged ina war. And in very many such 
cases, if before the appearance of the mevit- 
able ‘‘ Blue-book” on the subject, we en- 
deavour to make out the ‘‘ where” and the 
‘‘how ” of the matter, it is to some foreign 
compilation like the ‘‘ Annuaire” that we 
have to rush. 

One fault may, indeed, be found with this 
most valuable work, and one which, so far 
from mending, grows apace. It has ceased to 
correspond chronologically to its title. As the 
date of publication becomes later and later, 
each year tends more and more to overlap the 
other. Thus,—the ‘‘ Annuaire” for 1861 bear- 
ing date only 1st November, 1862—although 
the general ‘‘Tableau Historique” with 


_ which it begins, the special histories of France 


and a few other countries, may open and close 
with that year, yet by the time we get to 


Spain, the Mexican expedition stretches the 


thread of the narrative as far as April, 1862, 
of the his- 
tories are confined within the limits of the 
titular twelvemonth. This is_ especially 
striking in the case of the United States, 
where the narrative only begins about the 
4th March, 1861, and continues to the driving 
out of the Confederates by McClellan, in 
September, 1862. For purposes of immediate 


| use, this extension of the story to near the 


period of actual publication is no doubt a 
great convenience ; but it impairs greatly the 
value of the work as a contemporaneous re- 


cord for all countzies, and throws the series, 


as it were, out of goar for purposes of after- 
reference. 
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It would be idle, within the limits of this 
paper, to attempt to criticise the contents of 
a work of 828 large 8vo. pages, crammed 
full of facts. One, however, may be picked 
out from the portion allotted to the 
States, which may be new to our readers. 
It is well known already that for a long time 
the Confederates entertained no thoughts of 
seriously defending Richmond. It is not 
generally known that it was French influence 
which determined them to do so, The 
mysterious journey of the French Minis- 
ter at Washington to the Confederate 
capital will not have been forgotten. M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny thus speaks of it in the 
‘‘Annuaire:”’ ‘*The French minister, M. 
Mercier, in a rapid visit to Richmond, had 
not concealed from Mr. Jefferson Dayis that 
the evacuation of that town would inflict the 
most fatal blow on the cause of the South in 
the opinion of Europe, which would look 
upon such a measure as an ayowal of im- 

tency. The Confederate Government un- 
trad the necessity of saving its capital at 
any price, and whilst it gave up the defence 
of the coast, and called in all the corps which 
could be brought by rail to Richmond, and 
even part of Beauregard’s forces, the Con- 
federate y, stopping its retreat movement, 
began to dispute the ground foot by foot 
with McClellan.” Assuming this statement 
to be correct, and it is difficult to suppose 
that, under the Imperial régime, it could 
otherwise have been ventured upon in such 
a matter,—some additional light is thereby 
thrown upon the I'rench mediation project. 
How far M. Mercier’s kind warning to the 
Confederate Government as to the importance 
of defending their capital was consistent with 
his position at Washington, as the repre- 
sentative of a power friendly to the Fede- 
rals, may be left to Mr. Seward to de- 
termine. 


Valuable, however, as is the ‘‘ Annuaire 
des Deux Mondes,”’ it must be confessed that, 
at least relatively, and to a great extent 
absolutely, it is beaten altogether by the 
time-honoured ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha.” 
There is nothing stranger than the notion, 
which probably possesses most persons’ 
minds, whether amongst ourselves or on the 
Continent, that the ‘‘ Almanach de Gotha” 
is little more than a record of pedigrees, a 
sort of German Debrett, fit only for the tables 
of many-quartered dowagers. ‘There is not 
a more practical work in the world than 
Perthes’ dumpy little volume of nearly 1000 
ges—not one which contains, in anything 
ke so small a compass, such amass of valu- 
able political and statistical detail on the 
various countries of the world, including even 
China and Japan; whilst the thirty-two 
pages of ‘‘chronique,” which conclude it, 
although they cannot supply the place of the 
larger narratives of the ‘‘ Annuaire,” form 
yet a singularly concise and substantial sum- 
mary of the eventsof the year. The volume 
for 1863, being the 100dth, has moreover pre- 
fixed to it a most curious little history of the 


**Almanach de Gotha” itself, showing not | 


only its rise and progress, but the various 
transformations which it has undergone; the 
history being followed by a ‘“‘ table of con- 
tents” since the year 1766. May the year 1963 


Tnited | 











find it with another century of life to record, | 


though probably with many a new transfor- 
mation ! 
plified” in 1827. Its genealogical portions, 
comprising over 300 of its pages, will most 
a be considerably ‘‘ simplified.”’ ere 
1927. 


The ‘“ British Almanack and Companion”’ 


and Mr, Thom’s new “ Official Directory” | 


exhibit together probably the nearest ap- 
proach amongst ourselves to the ‘‘ Almanach 
of Gotha.” It is no disparagement to them, 
however, to say that they do not yet fill its 
ete, There remains to be seen whether 

‘“*Statesman’s Manual,” promised by 
Messrs. Macmillan, will do so, 
: J. M. LL. 


_ own leman. 


The work, we are told, was ‘‘sim- | Keb 
assembled people give judgment :— 





A NEW ENGLISH ARTHURIAN 
ROMANCE. 


OTWITHSTANDING our great Vic- 
PS torian poet’s endeayour to interest his 
countrymen in the Arthur Romances, we 
find that Professor Hippeau’s late edition of 
one of the poems of the Arthur cycle has 
obtained scarcely any, if any, notice in Eng- 
land. It is somewhat a reproach to English 
men of letters that we should have to wait 
for a French professor from Caen, to print 
for the first time, and that in Paris, an Eng- 
lish M8, from the British Museum, relating 
to our great national hero; butso itis. The 
Cotton MS. Caligula A, II., containing the 
romance of ‘‘ Geynleyn,’’ son of Syr Gaweyn, 
is given by Professor Hippeau as an appendix 
to the French romance of the same knight, 
in his edition of ‘‘ Le Bel Inconnu, ou Giglain 
fils de Messire Gauvain, par Renauld de 
Beaujeu, Paris, 1860.” Weproceed to give a 
sketch of the story— 
Thys Gynleyn was fayr of syght, 
Gentyll of body, of facé bryght, 
All bastard gef he were.... 
And for love of his fayr vyys (face) 
His modyr clepede hym Brew F'ys, 
And no n’othyr name. 
When he came ‘‘ to Glastyngbery,” to ‘‘ Ar- 
tour of the Rounde Table,” the King asked 
his name, and as he didn’t know it, but 
could only say that his modyr yn her game 
clepede him Rear Fys, Arthur christened 
him Ly Beau Desconuvs, or THE FAYRE UN- 
KNOWE. The Court then sit down to dinner, 
and in comes ‘‘a lady messenger, Elene,” to 
ask for a knight to win her mistress, the Lady 
of Synadowne, out of the strong prison into 
which she has been cast. Geynleyn claims 
the adventure, and Arthur assigns it to him, 
much to the disgust of Elene, who tells the 
King :— 
Lord Kyng, now ys thy prede 
And thy manhod yschent, 
Whan thou schalt sende a chyld 
That ys wytles and wylde 
To dele thoghty [doughty] dent ; 
And hast knyghtes of mayn, 
Launcelot, Perceval, and Gaweyn, 
Prys in ech turnament. 
However, Arthur tells her she will get no 
other knight from him, and if she does not 
like Geynleyn she may go and find another 
where she can; so she is obliged to take 
Geynleyn, and scolds him well till the 
third day, when, after a long and fierce 
fight, he conquers Wylleam Celebronche, 
a ‘‘werrour so wyth,” and sends him home 
to Arthur ‘‘as overcome and prysoun,”’ 
William’s three nephews afterwards attack 
Geynleyn, but he breaks the eldest Syr 
Gower’s thigh, makes the other two cry 
mercy, and sends all three after their uncle, 
to ‘‘Artour, lord of renounes.” At night 
he sees two giants, one swart as pitch, who 
held in his bosom a maid bright as blossom 
on briar; the other red and loathly, roasting 
a wild boar on a spit.. He resolves to deliver 
the maid; comes eraftily up to the black 
iant, and runs him through ‘the lyvere, 
onge, and herte, that never he myghte 
aryse.” The red giant he fights, cuts off his 
right arm and head, and the maiden Vyolette 
is free, The next adventure is with Syr 
Gyffroun le fludous, of the Castle of Kard- 
evyle, who will give a swan-white gerfalcon to 
any one producing a lady fairer than his 
Geynleyn puts forward Elene ; 
and in tho market of Kardevile the 


Gyffroun’s leman ys clere 
As ys the rose yn erbere, 
For soth, and naght to lye; 
And Elene the messengere 
Semeth but a lauendere 
Of her norserye. 
So Seneys should lose his faleon; but no, 
he 1 joust for it. At the third charge he 
breaks Gyffroun’s back :-— 
Gyffrounys regge to-brak, 
That men herde the krak ; 
Abonute yn lengthe and brede. 
The hawk is sent to Arthur, who returns 
a hundred pounds for it, with which high 
feast is held for forty days. When they 
start again, Elene fancies a hound of Syr 
Otes de Lyle’s “‘a rach... of was colours 
that man may se of flours Betwene 
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Mydsomer and May.” Geynleyn makes 
her a present of the dog, and refuses 
to give it up to Sir Otes. Thereupon the 
latter’s retainers shoot at Geynleyn and 


Of the first seven he kills three, and puts 
four to flight; but Sir Otes cuts through his 
helm and basnet, and he swoons; however, 
“up he pullede his herte,” chopped off three 
steeds’ heads at threo strokes, made Sir Otes 
yield, and sent him after the other overcomes 
and prysoun[er]s to Arthur. Geynleyn then 
goes to Ireland and Wales, and comes to 
Yle Dor, where the giant Maungys ‘hath 
beleyde aboute” La Dame d’Amore, Her 
Geynleyn frees after a long fight with the 
giant, whose back he smites atwain with stern 
strokes three; but the lady blears the vic- 
tor’s eyes ‘‘ with fantasme and fayrye,” and 
| keeps him with her for twelye months 
_ by sorcery of melody and minstrelsy. When 
| reproached by Elene for his falsehood to 
| Arthur, he ut last breaks away, and after 
three days arrives at the ‘ cyte gay’ of Syna- 
downe. Here he jousts with, and throws, 
Syr Lambard, constable of the castle, and 
learns from him that the Lady of Synadowne 
'is confined by two necromancers, Syr Ma- 
boun and Syr Ivayn, who have sworn her 
death unless she will give up herself and her 
heritage to Maboun. Next day Geynleyn 
walks into the enchanter’s castle, which soon 
tumbles to pieces about his ears, and he 
then fights with Maboun and Tnayn. After 
throwing Maboun, he cuts off Irayn’s 
thigh; then with Irayn’s poisoned sword 
he hews off Maboun’s left arm, and cleaves 
his head in two. On searching for Lrayn’s 
body, he finds it has been borne away, and 
therefore prays to ‘Marie Bryght’ to show 
him where the lady is. On this a window 
falls down, and a worm (or dragon) comes out 
with a woman’s face, gold body and wings, un- 
meet tail, and pawes grymly grete. The worm 
kisses him, its tail and wings drop off, and a 
fair woman stands naked before him, delivered 
from kraft of chaunterye. She is clad, led to 
the town with a fair procession, and taken to 
the noble kyng Artour, who gives her toGeyn- 
leyn for his wife. The joy of that bridal is 
not told in tale or reckoned in gest; fourty 
days they dwelled with Arthur the king, who 
escorted them home with bold knights, and 





Fele yer they levede ynsame, 
With moche gle and game, 
Ly beaus and that swete thyng. 
Jhesu Cryst our Sayyour, 
And hys moder that sweete flour, 
Graunte us all good endynge. Amen. 


Thus much for the story. The text is inter- 
esting dialectally as evidently being from the 
same county or district as the romance 
of the Emperor Octouian, edited by Weber 
in his Metrical Romances, It has the south- 
ern y of the infinitive, justy, schewy, spendy, 
&c., and very frequently the change of d for 
th, and th for d. Of the former, de, thee; 
ayder, either; dydyr, thither (though thyder 
occurs too); dare, there; yelodeth, clothed, 
are examples: of the latter,—therthe third ; 
thoghtyer, doughtier; there dear(ly), thores, 
doors; tho, do, tho dy beste, do thy best, &c.* 
Of constructions, the one that struck us most 
was the omission of to before the infinitive ; 
as nought they haddeete, had to eat; the best 
[knights] that myght be founde arme [to 
arm | ly beaus a-noon ryghtes. 

Of the editing of the text, any English 
editor of an old French MS. must speak 
tenderly; but it cannot be called satisfactory ; 
The ws and zs are sadly confused, schyweth 
for schyneth, lenede for lewede (lived),deseryne 
for descryue(describe) twice, dewtes for dentes, 
are instances. Oddly enough, saunz, the old 
French preposition ‘‘without,” which aFrench 
editor should havekeptright, appears at 1. 1860 
as sauugh, the second » having been taken for 
a wv, and the longtailed z of the MS. for the 
representative uf gh. Theverbby-tyde, happen, 
is treated as an exclamation, as if tyde were 


SSS SS ae ——e 





ES —-e. 


* Weber assigns his Octguian to Hampshire, but the 
th and d mutual es cannot be confined to that 


coun they believe, t- 
i o. bemematabive (as = seuee infarwen wa), and pro- 
bably in other counties. . 











wound him, and twelve knights attack him. ° 
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equivalent to the jingo of the period: the 
dialectal form of ‘‘ doughtier”’ appears in two 
words, as thogh tyer. Some bits of narrative 
are treated as speeches, and speeches as nar- 
rative, &c. 
shortcomings, we thank Professor Hippeau 
for his English text, and are deeply grateful 
to him for his French one of this romance, as 
well as his editions of ‘‘ Messire Gauvain,’ 
‘* La Vie de St. Thomas le Martyr,” and ‘‘ Le 
Bestiaire d’Amour de maitre Richard de 
Fourniyal.” F. J. F. 


EXPLORATIONS IN 
AFRICA. 


VHE caprice of fashion is able to influence a 
class of men whom we are accustomed to 
regard as the most independent of any, for we 
find travellers in search of adventure to follow 
the same general objects with an unanimity 
that could hardly have been anticipated. The 
current of roving Englishmen does not dis- 
perse itself equally over the unknown regions 
of the world, but 1s mostly directed to limited 
fields of enterprise, whence it is liable to be 


EASTERN 


diverted, at any moment, by new objects of 


geographical curiosity. Several distinct re- 
gions of Africa have in their turns been the 
object of adventurers’ enthusiasm. Many 
years ago the rage was for Egypt, at another 

time for the’ countries about the Niger. 

Richardson and Barth renewed the interest 
in Haussa and Bornu, established by Denham 
and Clapperton ; and several excellent sports- 
men brought the Karroos and the Kahharri 
into popular fayour. The Congo well deserves 
similar attention, and will richly reward 
future travellers. But now the tide of British 
enterprise is strongly set upon Eastern Africa. 
No less than six important exploring parties 

are at this moment distributed over the 1500 


miles which separate the mouth of the Zam- | 


besi River from the higher waters of the 
White Nile; they are those of Liv ingstone, 
Speke, Van der Decken, Petherick, and Baker, 
besides an expedition of Indian nayal officers, 
up a river to the north of Mombas. We 


But, notwithstanding all these | 





might have added to this list the University | 


and other missions, as well as the names of a 
few sportsmen and others who are scattered 
about the-same regions. 

remarkable as it can hardly be ascribed to 
stronger motives than geographical zeal 


almost a thing of the past. Weh 
extra- -tropical plateaux to explore, where the 
land is pastoral, the air pure and bracing ; 


| where game roams in countless herds, and 


where man is so sparsely present that the 
traveller moves like a chieftain with his re- 
tinue at his back, free to go where he likes, 
and conscious that none dare dispute his will. 
The land of Burchell, of Harris, of Gordon 
Cumming, and of the earlier fays of Living- 
stone and Moffatt, was a royal scene for ad- 
venture, but is now wholly Bch 
disenchanting hand of Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion has passed over it; its limits are known, 


its game is exterminated, its charm of noy elty | 


and adventure has fied. 
scenes must now leave 
and freedom.behind him, and enter the ma- 


The explorer of new 


_larious climates of the inner tropics, among 
who crowd the | 


negroes, tillers of the soil, 
land and fetter his moyements. Baldwin’s 
recent work of adventure between the Cape 
and the Zambesi shows that some parts yet 


have no more | 


| that whereas the Niassa, 


The | 


the lands of health | 


a fissure (which, however, receives the drain- 
age of a large area), and would appear to be 
due to the same geological causes that have 
created the Niassa. ‘The difference is this, 
receiving trifling 
affluents, gives birth to a very important 
river, the Tanganika receiving manyfold the 
quantity of water, is stated, on native autho- 
rity, be it marked, to have no outlet what- 
ever. ‘To make the peculiarity still more 
incomprehensible, Burton and Speke assure 
us, from their own observation at the parts 
of the lake to which they confined their ex- 
| ploration, that its level is absolutely un- 
changed after the enormous rains of the wet 
season of the year. The Tanganika obviously 
occupies a trough blocked on the north by 
mountains and rising land. It is at its 


| southern end alone where we could expect to 


remain where a mounted sportsman with | 


great perseverance and extraordinary physi- 
cal power may yet hunt with large success ; 
but its area is rapidly diminishing r, and the 
characteristic herds of former days seem 
wholly to have disappeared. 

Livingstone’s journey to the Niassa Lake | 
is a sufficient feat to haye earned a reputation | 


| part 


find an outlet, but here the hearsay report is 
to the effect that a river runs tn. We must 
not take a statement like this with too un- 
questioning faith. A geographer learns to 
distrust native reports generally, and in 
icular those which refer to the direction 
of the current of a river. It would be easy 
to gather an array of instances in the history 
of geographical ‘discovery, from the time 


| when the Nile was said to run both ways 


forany ordinary traveller. Ifit wasnotmadein | 
river drains ‘Tanganika instead of feeding it, 


ina region where wehadonly thestatementsof | the hydrography of the lake would become 


absolute ly new country, it was certainly made 


natives to guide us, of so vague a character 
as to leave the simplest geographic al facts 
open to wide uncertainty. Livingstone has 
now successfully shown us that a great river, 
the Shiré, 


falls into the lower course of the | 


Zambesi,and that on pursuingitschannel tothe | 


northwards we pass fifty miles of ‘apids, and 
finally discover it to be the outlet of the Ni lassa 
Lake, a deepandstormy sea, of a shape and size 
roughly resembling the English Channel from 
Doverto De vonshire, save in its position, which 
extends from South to North instead of from | 
East to West. He travelled along its 
shore for 200 miles and failed in discovering 
its head. Its breadth at the point where he 
turned back, had gradually increased to sixty 
miles. In short, Livingstone has ascertained 


western | 


which 


that the rumoured freshwater sea is a lake of | 


encouraged by a general philanthropy to- | 


wards the blacks. There appears no very 
definite goal in the way of commercial 
influence, or of pleasant travel, which 


thése travellers can justly rely on obtain- | 


ing. ‘Their probability of success in the 
hard cui bono sense is undoubtedly small, 
while their self-imposed labours are pecu- 
harly severe. 
commercial yalue to the Hnglish, for it is 
separated from us by a long sea voyage, 
which is made far more tedious and round- 
about than appears from the map, by the 
nature of the winds and currents. The soil 
of Eastern Africa is apparently less produc- 
tive, as a whole, than other tropical lands; 
the inhabitants are more turbulent, more 
indole mt, and less ingenious, than other tro- 
pical races; its harbours and navigable rivers 
are pec tiliarly rare; the unhealthiness of its 
coast decidedly great. As a scene of plea- 
sant adventure, its attractions are naught ; 
the natives are uncompanionable; game 
exists only in occasional localities, and must 
be pursued on foot, for horses do not live in 
the country: indeed, the unhappy traveller 
is usually compelled to walk every step of his 
journey, under an equatorial sun. On the 
other hand, when we consider the enormous 
and unexpected social advantages that, 
throughout the history of modern civiliza- 
tion, have followed the steps of isolated 
pioneers in geographic al discovery, it is not 
for us who remain at home to discourage the 
researches of others. On the contrary, we 


of the Shiré, which runs out of it. 
stone himself is much struck by the com- 


astern Africa can be of little | 


The energy of these explorers is the more | considerable magnitude, 


that it is certainly 
two thirds the le ngth of the largest North 


American lake, and may possibly far exceed | 


it, and that it is dr: ained by 


Zambesi. 

There isa remarkabledisproportion between 
the waters that have as yet been found to 
run into the lake, and the enormous yolume 
Living- 


In the 200 miles that he travelled, 


parison. 
Neither 


he only crossed five sinall streams. 


did the disposition of the country make 


| visited, but it also is mountainous, 


should heartily applaud efforts which cost 


little in English money, or in English life, 
and are the more heroic as they are the more 
laborious and painful. 

The romance of South African trayel is | 


absolutely contradicts. 


larger affluents probable. A range of moun- 
tains press close upon the western shore of the 
lake, affording but a small area of drainage ; 
the waters thet full on their further slopes 
doubtless fe eding a*distant branch of the 
upper Zambesi. The eastern shore was not 
and we 
know from the narrowness of the strip that | 
separates it from the sea, there can be little | 
room for a lakeward drainage. 
Niassa appears to occupy an abrupt fissure, 
arallel to the eastern coast. As an addi- 
tional proof of the smalless of the area that 
supplies it with water, we find that during the 
season of heavy tropical rains the volume of 
the Shiré is not notably altered, while the 
level of the lake itself does not rise more than | 
three feet. Where then can we find the 
cause of its uniform and abundant discharge 
of waters ° 
If we travel to the N.W., beyond the un- 
discovered head. of the Niassa, we shall 
reach the unexplored foot of another great 
lake, the Tanganika, discovered by Burton 
and Speke, which shares all the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Niassa save one, and that it 


The Tanganika is 


_ of a slightly superior level to the Niassa; it — 


‘ 


1uns north and south ; it is deep and occupies 


19 


an important river | 
which debouches into the lower course of the | 


In fact the ~ 
at Malta. 


from Syene, where native travellers have 
proved themselves incapable witnesses of that 
simple description of fact. If the southern 


intelligible. Now for the next step. A 
crowd of independent rumours and state- 
ments, spreading over many years, assign a 
great northerly extension to the Niassa. We 
hear of the way in which it narrows, so that 
people can ferry across it, and then broadens 
out again. We also hear reports of lakelets 
both from Burton and Livingstone in the 
line that would connect the two lakes, but all 
beyond this is dark. 

'The hypothesis is in no way impossible, as 
regards the facts now before us, that the 
Tanganika is drained by a southern river 
ultimately feeds the Niassa, 
and find its exit by the Shiré, into the 
Zambesi. 


(To be continued.) 


SCIENCE—THE PAST YEAR. 
Le ORE commencing, with the opening 

year, the pleasant task of chronicling 
in these columns the doings of the scientific 
world, I take it that we cannot do better 
than make a hasty survey of the progress 
that has been made during the past one, 
as not only shall we thus the better appre- 
ciate the vantage-ground from which we set 
out; but—as “coming events cast their 
shadows before” —we shall be able to antici- 
pate in a measure the inquiries which will 
most probably demand our attention. 

To begin our reswré with astronomy, first- 
born of the Sciences, we may congratulate 
ourselyes upon the important results which 
have been accomplished by the application 
6f modern methods of research, and the 
diligence of our observers combined with the 
exquisite truth and enormous power of 
the instruments now used under the best 
“atmospheric conditions, teste Mr. Lassell 
M. Foucault, about to proceed 
to some elevation in the South of France; the 
Russian Observatory on Mount Ararat; andthe 
planetary observations, which Captain Jacob 
—now, alas! no more—was about to make 
on the hills near Poonah, with a large re- 
fractor, by Cooke, of York, supplied by our 
own Government, further evidence that the 
brilliant success of the Scottish Astronomer 
Royal’s experiment on Teneriffe is fully ap- 
preciated. 

Not to be passed over among the events of 
the year, is the discovery of the var iability of 
some of the Nebul: e0, a fact which marks an 

epoch in the science, while the completion of 
t e Bonn Star-atlas of the Northern Heavens 
is one of the wonders of the age. It is satis- 
factory to learn that the parallax measures 
of the planet Mars made. this year, promise 
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fair to furnish us with a value of the sun’s 


distance; whether this will correspond with 
the received one is a question of intense in- 
terest at the present moment, taken in con- 
nexion with M. Foucault’s recent experi- 
ments on the velocity of light. This distin- 
ew French savant, who, with M. Fizean, 
as before demonstrated the relative veloci- 
ties of light in its passage through air and 
denser media, has now, by a _ beautiful 
adaptation of the turning mirror, deter- 
mined in a cabinet experiment, that the 
velocity in air is much smaller than was 
supposed. As the received velocity de- 
pends upon the diameter of the earth’ 
orbit, as determined by the transit of 
Venus in 1769, it follows that (supposing 
light to traverse the inter-planetary spaces at 
the same velocity as it travels through air) 
our distance from the sun must be decreased, 
and our astronomy, as far as it relates to size 
and distance, be re-written. Nous verrons. 

As these parallax observations have for 
their basis the diameter of the earth, we must 
hail with the liveliest satisfaction the geode- 
tical operations on an enormous scale now 
being carried on. Our determinations of the 
figure and size of the earth have hitherto de- 
pended geodetically upon the measures of 
arcs of meridian; at present, thanks to the 
suggestion and untiring energy of the illus- 
trious Struve, an are of parallel of nearly 70 
degs. extending from Valentia Island, on the 
west coast of Ireland, to the Oural, is nearly 
completed. 

Spectrum-analysis, which has proved of 
such high value in terrestrial observations 
and investigations into the physical constitu- 
tion of the sun, has now been applied to the 
fixed stars, showing that they possess much 
in common with our central luminary. Donati, 
to whose memoir we refer, has further shown 
that starlight is in some cases more, and in 
some cases less refractive than sunlight; so 
that we can imagine the future astronomer 
taking into consideration the colour of the 
star, as well as the state of our atmosphere, 
when he applies his correction for refraction. 

Passing on to meteorology we find our- 
selves commencing to reap a rich harvest for 
the patient investigations which haye now 
extended over so many years, and in which 
barometer, thermometer, and omne gwod 
exit in ‘‘ometer,” have been employed 
with such unflinching perseverance. ‘The 
decreased death-rate of our sailors and fisher- 
men is a noble reward for the institution of 
** Meteorological Telegraphy.” 

But while we congratulate ourselves on 
what has been done, immense fields of new 
inquiry present themselves—witness the reve- 
lations of that balloon voyage through the 
upper air which will never be enslien: The 
names of Sabine, Lamont, and De la Rive 
need but be mentioned to remind us of other 
branches of this fruitful subject; while the 
contributions of the former on the cosmical 
features of terrestrial magnetism, and of the 
latter on the phenomena of Aurore, require 
special mention. 

The cultivators of the vast domain of the 
hysical sciences: have been well rewarded 
uring the past year, and spectrum analysis 

has been a fruitful source of new facts, al- 
though later observations tend to show that 
the spectra do not so completely depend upon 
chemical conditions as was at first supposed. 

The experiments of Professor Tyndall and 
Magnus of Berlin, on the absorption and ra- 
diation of heat by gaseous matter, must rank 
among the most important contributions of 
the year to physical inquiry; nor must I leave 
unnoticed the prominent discussions of the 
mechanical theory of heat, and of the appli- 
cation of this theory by Wilson to cosmical 
phenomena. 

The mention of the Shoeburyness experi- 
ments will at once recall a host of wondrous 
facts definitely acquired to Science, not only 
affecting the theory of projectiles, but this 
very idea of heat being arrested motion ; 
indeed the latter can require no stronger 
proofs than those afforded by the armour- 
plates, all but red-hotafter their fearful pound- 
ing, and that deadly fuzeless Whitworth shell. 











The crust of our globe, which is to the 
molten matter beneath it what ‘‘ the icefloes 
and icebergs are to the Polar seas,”* has now 
another ‘‘ ology’”—Seismology—to supply 
with facts, while geology and palontology 
have yielded, as they must ever yield, ample 
reward to the patient seekers after nature’s 
secrets. 

Specially to be noticed in geology, is the 
activity with which the surveys of the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe—our own in- 
cluded—are being carried on. In the survey 
of the department of La Haute Marne, M. 
Elie de: Beaumont has traced a connection 
—which, however, has been since questioned 
—between the lines of fault observed, and the 
direction of the various European mountain 
ranges; while, more recently, Professor Hark- 
ness has brought new facts to bear upon the 
non-plutonic nature of granite. 

The ‘‘azoic” rocks are gradually retreating, 
and our knowledge of the formations under- 
lying the Silurian will doubtless be enriched 
before long by the results of Sir Roderick 
Murchison’s study of them in Bohemia during 
the close of the present year, while the Silu- 
rians themselves, and the strata resting on 
them, have been shown by Ehrenberg and 
White to be-rich in microscopic organisms, 
and an os-sacrum has been discovered in the 
Rheoetic formation. 

Next must I mention that wondrous fossil 
bird, the archzeopteryx, which, with taloned 
wing and jointed tail at first sorely puzzled 
the learned world: surely this solitary spe- 
cimen of its class, found in a formation,—the 


Solenhofen lithographicslate—which has been | 


worked under conditions the most favourable 
for the discovery of its inclosed fossils, shows 
us that our pebbles, fossiliferous though they 
be, are still like Newton’s discoveries, but 
gathered from the shores of a yast unexplored 
sea of truth. 

The specimen, valuable though it be, will 
possess additional interest, should it prove a 
fact, that the small concretion-like mass by 
its side on the slab is the brain of this 
strangest of birds. The whole Solenhofen 
collection is a magnificent addition to our 
national museum, and will well repay the 
most careful examination. The fishes are 
among the most perfect specimens we have 
seen, while some of the Ramphorhynchi, 
Pleurosauri, Homeeosauri, and Pterodactyls 
are beautifully preserved. 

What astounding revelations have the last 
few years afforded us of that strange neutral 
toon where geology once left off and histo 

egan! One could almost fill a page wit 
the titles of the papers bearing on this subject 

resented to the various learned societies, at 

ome and abroad, during the past year. The 
facts adduced in support of the antiquity of 
man upon the globe have not only been con- 
clusive, but-among the most interesting com- 
munications made of late years to the scientific 
world. I need but mention the refuse- 
heaps of Denmark, and the lake habitations 
of Switzerland, to prove my assertion. The 
most recent discovery of this nature, at Pailon, 


| in Ecuador, consisting of pottery under seven 


feet of marine clay, must also be recorded. 
Nor has ‘‘man’s place in nature” been only 
geologically investigated. Thanks to our eth- 
nologists, an immense number of facts relative 
to his pre-historic condition and present differ- 
ences has been accumulated,.while, anatomi- 


cally, his claims to sole pre-eminence, as pos- | 


sessing an unique organic structure, are still 
disputed by one of our highest authorities, and 
the ‘‘Gorilla controyersy”’ has been followed 
by another on the ‘“‘ Hippocampus Minor,” 


which has led to a closer study of the com- | 


parative anatomy of the higher apes. 
The incubation of the python, a subject of 
neral as well as scientif 
assed over, while doubtless, the beautiful 
birds of paradise, now in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, and the first specimens brought alive 


to this country, have already delighted many | 


of my readers. 
Descending the scale of animal life we find 
it.studied on all sides with wonderful activity, 





* Sir J, Herschel in “‘Good Words.” January, 1962, 
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c interest, must not | 


and our knowledge of microscopic organisms 
especially is rapidly increasing, while Botany 
has not only been enriched by the results of 
Dr. Darwin’s study of orchids, before alluded 
to, and a valuable paper on the sexual rela- 
tions of the primrose, but is the subject of 
several interesting monographs by Caspary 
and others. 

‘Phe discovery of the metal Thallium by 
Mr. Crookes, and subsequently by a French 
chemist, M. Lamy, must be here chronicled 
among the events of the past year, although 
it was suspected early in 1861. Many valu- : 
able papers have been read here and in Paris, i 
on its characteristics and compounds, and, like 
Rubidium—which is now found to exist in 
tea, coffee, tobacco, and many articles of daily 
use—it is not a rare substance, although un- 
detected prior to the introduction of spectrum 
observations. 

The synthetical manufacture of acetylene (a 
hydro-carbon containing least oxygen) by M. 
Berthelot, has more than ever shown the nar- 
rowness of the division existing between or- 
ganic and inorganic chemistry. Mausfield’s 
discovery of benzole in coal tar oil is now 
bearing rich fruit, as instanced by the ‘‘ Royal 
Institution Colours,” mauve and magenta, 
and the increasing applications of the hydro- 
carbons. 

Photography is chiefly to be noticed for 
its applications, and first among these to 
the record of celestial phenomena. ‘The re- 
cently published lunar photographs of Mr. De 
la Rue are of great value and interest, and 
will, doubtless, at some future day, form the 
groundwork of the map of the moon, which 
| modern science so urgently demands. Photo- 
zincography has already yielded exquisite re- 
sults in the hands of Sir H. James, and both 
for it and photo-lithography a brilliant and 
useful future may be anticipated. 

The activity of our Geographical Society, 
and the great increase in the number of our 
books of travel, show us that this earth of 
ours is slowly but surely yielding up her 
secrets to scientific inquiry. Alas! that we 
should have to record the tragical termina- 
tion of one of the Australian exploring ex- 
peditions, and the bereavement of Living- 
stone, best of travellers. Let us trust that 
the news lately arrived, that his steamer has 
been lost, will not be confirmed. 

Then last of all, already grandly looming in 
the past, those portions of the vast collec- 
tions at South Kensington which bore sueh 
eloquent testimony to the victories of modern 
science and to the necessity of its application 
to the daily affairs of life demand a notice. 
If space permitted how worthy of record are 
the many triumphs of applied Science which 
were on all sides visible, whether in the shape 
of the mighty engiury aiding man to accom- 
plish the work of Titans, or of the cheapened 
art-treasure destined to make glad the homes 
of the humblest. While passing over a 
thousand things that should be mentioned— 
the wonderful metallurgical displays among 
them, we finally reach the magnificent collec- 
tions of instruments of scientific research in 
all branches which fully warrant the hope 
that a still nearer approach will have been 
made to the end and aim of all true Science— 
the Universal Good, when next 


‘* once more in peace the nations meet 
Where Science, Art, and Labour have outpour’d 
Their myriad horns of plenty at our feet.’’ ) 
L. 


ings clare | 


WINTER EXHIBITION 
OF SKETCHES AND STUDIES BY THE MEMBERS 
OF THE OLD WATER COLOUR SOCIETY. 
rYVHE Old Water Colour Society must be 
| admitted to contain among its members 
the very best men in the special branch of 
the profession it represents, and some of the 
noblest artists in England will be found in its 
ranks. It is carefully and sparingly recruited 
by selecting partly from the members of the 
rounger society, and partly from the outlying 
_ body of artists. As in the Royal Academy, 
eminent foreigners have been admitted to 
share its honours and advantages. Itisa 
close borough, indeed,“ and has been fre- 
| quently assailed as exclusive and illiberal ; 
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but as “the Society claims and receives no 
State patronage, the attacks made upon its 
government have found no public expression. 
It is not now our business to inquire whether 
the art of water colour painting might be 
advanced by the union of the two Societies, 
and thus a larger representation result from 
co-operation than can now be obtained by 
competition, and a more helpful hand be ex- 
tended to young painters. The time is at 
hand when, as we firmly believe, it will be- 
come the duty of the members of the old 
Society to give their earnest consideration to 
this matter, as one affecting their art as well 





as themselves; at the same time we should | 


remember that in forming themselves into a 


close body they have worked entirely in the | 


spirit of English enterprise, as it has hitherto 
been developed in almost every direction, and 
that under their present form and constitu- 


tion they have achieved the most splendid | 


results; not for themselves alone, but for 
English art. 

Tor the first time, as we believe, in its 
history, the Society has opened its rooms for 


execution is more simple. His pictures are 
apt to be finished and unfinished at the same 
time, owing to the irregularity of his mani- 
pulation; so that while sensible that we are 


looking at the work of a man far above the | 


average, we experience a certain disappoint- 
ment that the result is not better. With 
the sketch (225), ‘‘ View of the mountains 
Capuccio,” we feel perfectly content. Mr. 
Dodgson, on the other hand, who is certainly 
one of the most highly educated of English 
landscape painters, makes no difference be- 
tween his sketch and his picture; they may 
be indifferently called one or the other. 
These names have been taken as they oc- 
curred to us, to indicate the exceedingly in- 
teresting nature of the work in this collec- 
tion. ‘To describe, or even to enumerate the 
sketches we are invited to inspect, is need- 


| 


though called a study, it is a very complete 
work, showing great knowledge, taste, and 
refinement. No chance, dodge, or fluke, the 
day will probably come when such work as 
this will be appreciated more highly than it 
now is. : 

We can only direct attention to Mr. Hol- 
land’s exquisite sketches. ‘‘TheGrand Canal” 
(7) is the truest picture of Venice we ever 
saw. Rarely, indeed, has it been possible to 
see Mr. Holland’s sketches, and those who 
have been so privileged will here recognise 
many works now for the first time given to 
the public eye. 

Mr. Birkett Foster has some studies of 
skies (438, 439), that claim attention as very 


- careful studies. 


less ; and we will merely indicate some of the | 


most remarkable. 


Mr. William Hunt is one of the greatest | 


painters; perhaps the greatest colourist in 
England. Two of his best sketches here 


exhibited, (165), (249), were painted in the 


a winter exhibition of the works of its own | . 
of Old London Bridge, the other of St. 


members. An exhibition of sketches contains 


the most delightful promise to all lovers of art | 


and artists. We know comparatively little 
of any man’s powers by their public develop- 
ment ; but especially may it be said of artists, 
that we know but little of them from their 
usually exhibited works. Of course the final 
test of power is to be looked for in its public 
expression ; but of all the elements of strength 
represented in that final test, we know but 
little or nothing. Who would not like to revel 
in Landseer’s portfolios, and there learn how 
he acquired his knowledge of the deer, how he 
seized and photographed, as it were, the moun- 
tain drift and the rushing torrent? From these 
folios we should probably derive a sense of 
the great painter’s power that would astound 
some of us, and, if we were painters, send 
some of us away half broken-hearted. So, 
more or less, with every great artist, and 
therefore we were prepared to welcome with 
more than usual zest the announcement of a 
winter exhibition of sketches by the Members 
of the Old Water Colour Society. 

On entering the room we feel at once that 
we are, and are not in the pleasant place we 
know so well. The high-backed screens, 
against which we recline so comfortably in 
the spring exhibitions, have been removed, 
and only four small screens have been re- 
tained. The general effect of the exhibition 
is considerably injured by the ample field of 
deep-blue carpet, now entirely displayed. 
In the spring exhibition the colour of this 
carpet is injurious, although much of it 
is then thrown into shade by the screens ; 
and the greater force of the finished 
pictures is able to bear up against it. The 
white mounts and slender frames remind one 
of a visit to some choice collection of water 
colour drawings at Messrs. Christie’s or Fos- 
ter’s; the general effect being poor, in com- 
parison with the splendid appearance of the 
spring exhibition. In saying this, we say 
all that is to be said unfavourable to the 
display. The works themselves constitute 
one of the most interesting and beautiful 
collections ever brought together. We can 
see how differently different men do their 
work, and what each seems best to love 
doing. 

Hunt’s sketch is but a finished work in 


lifetime of the last generation: one is a view 


Martin’s Church. ‘There is very little colour 
in either of them; but the local truth is re- 
markable in both. In the Old London 
Bridge, the general aspect of the Thames, 
with its characteristic barge, is faithfully 
and modestly represented. The 
tin’s Church,”’ with the old graveyard on the 
south side, is as accurately drawn and mo- 
destly coloured. Both of these sketches are 


Mr. Oakley, a figure painter, has sent two 
charming landscapes, ‘‘ Bradford, Wilts,” and 
‘*Charleomb Church” (1). 

Mr. I. M. Richardson has, among other 
sketches, some very skilful and dexterous 
copies of game (261). 

Mr. I’. W. Topham has only three sketches, 
the best of which is, ‘‘ A Sketch for a draw- 
ing of Wild Flowers” (257). It represents 


two children,.one decking the other with 


flowers ; but simple as the subject is, it is a 


| perfect little study, and we would rather pos- 


“St. Mar- | 


drawn with a reed pen, and recall some of | 
_ great painter now gone for ever: the greatest 


the earlier drawings of Turner and [rout. 
They hang strangely even by the side of 
Hunt’s own more modern work; but are, 
perhaps, better worth studying than any- 
thing in the gallery. All his other studies 
will be looked at with pleasure and interest. 
The miscellaneous sketches on the screens 
help us to trace the progress of his mind. 
His range is limited, but within it he isa 
consummate master. 

Mr. Gilbert is a painter about whom much 
difference of opinion exists. He has been a 


_ prolific and successful painter and draughts- 


_is prolific as ever: 
_by a real display of genius. 
‘ing artists, he 





progress, admirable in whatever stage it comes | 


under our notice. Gilbert’s sketch, on the 
other hand, is a complete suggestion of a 
picture yet to be painted; though possibly 
the picture may equab, or even surpass, the 
sketch. Holland’s sketch is so slight, yet 
full of knowledge; trembling with light and 


a > | 
colour; so refined and tender, that we feel | 
it cannot be touched, and that a picture | 


painted from it must lose half its charms. 


Again we find Jenkins, a recognised figure | 


painter, displaying a real grace and natural- 


ness in landscape that contrasts strangely 


with the prettiness and inanity of his figure 
pictures. yhy was he not a landsca painter ? 
Alfred Fripp’s sketch is a complete work; 
chiefly better than his pictures, _ er the 


man; and he has also been somewhat un- 
fairly criticised and abused. Still here he 
compelling admiration 
Of all liv- 
most resembles Rubens, 
in his power of composition, his somewhat 
coarse feeling, and his great versatility. His 
‘** Agincourt” (32) is the most striking picture 
in the gallery. It is not a sketch, but one of 
his most finished works; and if not exactly 
a fair representation of ‘‘ Yon Island carrion 
desperate of their bones,” it is still an admi- 
rable example of Gilbert’s power. In the 
room he may be seen in eg | phase of his 
mind,—in no corner of which, however, does 
a Pre-Raphaelite one exist. Those who dis- 
like his works, probably dislike also the 
works of Rubens; and those who swear by 
him, will not care much for Francia and 
Perugino. With all his faults, Gilbert has 
fairly earned his position, and is entitled 
to the success he has undoubtedly achieved. 

Mr. F. W. Burton is one of the most ac- 
complished artists in the Society. If his 
power be limited, it is concentrated; and 
his work reveals a refined and conscientious 
and truth-seeking student of nature. The 
‘*Eucharius Chapel, Nuremberg” (182), is a 
fine example of his work. ‘‘ A Young Girl 
of Oberfranken” (250), in another way, is 
very interesting. His studies of drapery, of 
flowers, and of animals show Mr. Burton to 
be working assiduously in every field, and 
never straying from his great mustress, 
nature. 

‘‘A Bedawee Boy” (220), ‘‘A Nubian 
Harper” (304), are good examples of Carl 
Haag’s work. 


‘‘A Water Carrier’ (26), has also been 


| treated by Mr. Smallfield; the original of 
this Bedouin being probably a model who 


| 


sat at some sketching society in London. 

A study in Knowle Park (40), by Mr. 
Dodgson, is as good an illustration of a 
remark imade aboye as could be found; 
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sess it as an example of the painter’s feeling 
for truth than anything we have seen for a 
long time. 

Of many sketches by J. ID. Harding, per- 
haps the best is a chalk study in Norbury 
Park (310): a beautiful example of careful 
tree drawing. 

The name of David Cox recalls to us the 


light of the Old Society, now quenched, whose 
works, could they have been exhibited, would 
have paled even this collection by their power 
and truth. The mysteries of his genius may 
be felt by looking at the works of his son. 
Admirable works these are also, reminding 
us of his father, in this only, perhaps, dis- 
covering their weakness. We look, and can- 
not say why they are less than his; but, 
nevertheless, we feel that the slight difference 
is that which exists between excellence and 
genius. In this one respect is Mr. Cox 
unfortunate: he reminds us too much of 
his father. 

Mr. Naftel’s sketches are very nearly: being 
good: but he lacks imagination. 

George Fripp is not worthily repre- 
sented. His brother Alfred, on the’contrary, 
will probably be better known through this 
exhibition than he has been, and we think 
more highly appreciated. 

Mr. Duncan’s works can be fully enjoyed 
here. Like most good artists, he 1s a great 
producer, and his work is equal: just verg- 
ng, perhaps, on monotony. 

Mr. Britton Willis is one of the best new 
members elected by the Society. He is an 
animal painter ; but why does he choose such 
ugly examples? Most animals are very 
beautiful, but Mr. Willis seems to delight in 
the ugliest types he can find. This is the 
more to be regretted, because there is con- 
siderable power in the painter. 

If we have left to the last the works of the 
accomplished President, it is not because we 
think him least, but rather because he would 

robably so place himself. Mr. Frederick 

aylor worille heads this old.Society. One 
of the greatest among them, his present dis- 
play is an exhibition in itself. His works 
deserve, and should obtain, a ser~rate notice. 
They are infinitely delightful and suggestive, 
and we can recommend our readers to go, 
and by setting apart for a morning’s enter- 
tainment Mr. Taylor’s sketches in the pre- 
sent exhibition, they may provide themselves 
with pleasant thoughts and happy memories 
through the winter months yet to come. 


CHRISTMAS PANTOMIMES. 


GOOD many years ago, in the days 
when Madame Celeste ruled in glory 
at the Old Adelphi, a French dramatic 
critic came oyer to London to inspect the 
English school of pantomime. The name of 
Champfleury is probably little known m 
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England, except to those students of French 
literature who have strayed beyond the 
beaten track of Dumas and Lamartine, and 
George Sand. A disciple of the realist 
school, of which poor Henri Murger was the 
chief, he has never risen to high reputation 
even in his own country. But all who have 
read ‘‘ Les Aventures de Mile. Mariette” can 
hardly fail to perceive that their writer, if not 
a first-rate novelist, is a man of talent and 
deep research, rare in this country and rarer 
still in his own. Amongst the various erratic 
yursuits to which Champfleury has devoted 

imself, is the reform of the French panto- 
mime. He entertained a conviction that the 
dumb by-play of Pierrot and Colombine might 


be regenerated so as to follow the laws of | 


real life, to descend from the realms of fancy 
into the domain of reality. This idea he 
sought to work out at the little theatre of Les 
Funambules, at Paris, and failed. After the 
failure of his project, he wrote a book called 
‘‘Souvenirs des Funambules,” in which he 
narrated his thoughts, ideas, and experiences 
on the subject of pantomimes, and amongst 
them was a letter to Théophile Gautier, ex- 
pressing his yiews on the English pantomimic 
stage. 

e aspect of the Adelphi play-bills 
bewildered and, we fear, disgusted the purist 
critic. Good wine needs no bush; and the 
involved paragraphs, the sensation headings, 
and the leaded quotations from the public 
press, seemed to him a confession that the 

iece so puffed was good for nothing. We 
ve often wondered, ourselves, what are the 
class of people who are attracted by an 


English play-bill. Who, for instance, 
was ever influenced by the placard 
which for weeks appeared in every 


street of London, announcing, as the dictum 
of some person unknown, that he had been to 
see the Peep o’ “tag Pocge and wanted to go 
and see it again ? e effect upon the ordi- 
n mind would be, we should think, a 
decided resolution never to go and see it at 
all. We suspect, in spite of precedents, that 
any London theatre which had the cou- 
rage to adopt the Continental system, 
siel ublish a plain play-bill, announcing 
simply, in legible characters, the titles 
of the pieces performed, and the names 
of the actors, might find its account, not 


only in the money saved, but in the cha-~ 


racter of .the audience. However, this is one 
of the many ideas of outsiders, which have 
no ground to rest upon except the opinion of 
the writer. More to our purpose are the 
curious comments of M. Champfleury, on 
the relative moralities of French and Eng- 
lish pantomime. Pierrot in Paris, and the 
clown in London, both represent the spirit 
of the Lord of Misrule. ey protest alike 
against all conventional law, violate every 
social dogma, and outrage every decorum 
of life; but both of them have certain 
limits to their licence, and the limits in either 
country are not the same. When Paul Le- 
grand, the famous Pierrot of the Funambules, 
appeared at the Adelphi, he met with a cold 
reception. The artistic sense, the moral pro- 
prieties of the audience, were offended by his 
acting. He pretended to suffer from the 
cholic, and indicated its probable effects with 
a distinctness that even the galleries hissed 
at. He robbed a baby in the pantomime of 
its bread and milk, and the pit groaned at 
him for h's brutality. He alluded to con- 
jugel misfortunes of the class which Mo- 
iére and Paul de Kock have dwelt upon, 
and the boxes emptied themselves rapidly. 
On the other hand, our French critics were 
startled at the breaches of decorum com- 
mitted by the British clown. The smacks 
which he bestows on the ladies whom he comes 
across, and the flagellations he bestows in 
public, would not, in their opinion, be per- 
mitted at the lowest of Parisian theatres. 

It was in the following terms that M. 
Baudelaire, a writer on the French press in 
the days when to be so was no light honour, 
wrote of the difference bétween the panto- 
mimes of France and England. 

‘The English clown is not our Pierrot, 
pale as death, mysterious as silence, dumb 

















them; 





and supple as the serpent, long and straight as 
the gallows. He enters like a storm, tumbles 
down like a ball, and makes the house trem- 
ble when he laughs. His laugh is like a 
roaring peal of thunder. 
short and stout, decked out with motley colours 
and gaudy ribbons. Two enormous splashes 
of red ochre are dabbed upon his face. 
His mouth is enlarged by a fictitious ex- 
tension of the lips with two stripes of paint, 
so that when he laughs his mouth seems 
to open right up to his ears. As for 
his moral character, 
the same as that of our own Pierrot, 


In person he is, 


at bottom it is | 





| 


' 
| 
| 


the same egotism, the same selfish indifference | 
to every one except himself. Hence he satis- | 


fies all his gluttonous and greedy desires, to 
the damage sometimes of Harlequin—some- 
times of Pantaloon. Only, where Picrrot would 
dip the tip of his fingers into the dish, he 
plunges both hands and feet into it. Every- 
thingin the English pantomime expresses itself 
with violence. 

onemad. The clown passes by a woman, who 
is washing her window-panes. After having 
picked her pockets, he tries to pass into his 
own the sponge, the broom, and eyen the 
water itself, This pantomime is comedy 
reduced to its simplest form. It is the 
quintessence, the pure, unmixed, and con- 
centrated element of comedy. And thus with 
English actors, who possess a peculiar talent 
for exaggeration, all dais monstrousabsurdi- 
ties become a reality, with a strange attraction 
of its own.” 

We should hardly know where to look toa 
like criticism on English pantomimes from a 
native writer. The history of our pantomimic 
stage has to be written still. Yet this foreign 

lant has taken root firmly in our soil. 
hat old mute Italian story of the loves of 
Harlequinand Columbine, the jealousy and the 
baffled vigilance of Pantaloon, and thereckless, 
careless gaiety of the Clown, never seems to 
tire an English audience. Somehow or other, 
the pantomime has become an English institu- 
tion. It comes in each year with the waits and 
holly and plum pudding of Christmastime, lives 
an uncertain life till Easter, and then disap- 
pears for the remainder of the year. No 
theatre would be bold enough to introduce 
antomime out of the prescribed period, and 
ew would dare to leave it out during that 

riod. The public expects its pantomimes. 

xtravaganzas and burlesques have been 
made to do duty for it, but they are not the 
real thing, and, sooner or later, every 
theatre comes back to its allegiance to the old 
original pantomime. There is no noyelty 
about it. Every year a new set of tricks is 
introduced, but the older the trick is, the 
better the public like it. ‘‘ Here we are, all 
alive,” has long departed to the limbo of 
extinct slang phrases, and ‘‘any other man” 
reigns in its stead, after a hundred of inter- 
vening ys seston but unless the clown 
repeats the classic phrase on his appearance 
the audience is not satisfied. Byen at 
East End Music Halls ‘‘ Hot Codlins” would 
be voted a nuisance; but yet at pantomime 
time no other ditty will be accepted by the 
public. We may sneer at pantomimes as 
much as we like, we may wonder at the 
stupidity of an audience which delights in 


It is nothing but hyperbole | 


ut yet we cannot gainsay the fact, | 


| 








that they have a neyer-failing charm for the | 
| PHarMAcgvticaL, at 8.—17. Bloomsbury-square. 


British public. 
Yet, after all, we suspect the reason of 


their popularity is not hard to discover. The | 
vagabond Bohemian clement still lurksamong | 


us, overlaid though it may be with the | 


deepest crust of respectability. 


The spec- | 


tacle which delights the Neapolitan Lazza- | 


rone basking in the sunlight along the | 
Strada del Piliero, has a charm even for | 


the Cockney tradesman. There are times 
when we don’t want to think, when we 
don’t wish to be instructed, but only to 


enjoy. Somehow or other the pantomime 
amuses us. It is so wild, so reckless, and so 
impossible. Columbine comes flitting across 


the stage, waving her spangled arms; Har- 
lequin springs after her in all the grace of 
youth and beauty ; Pantaloon comes hobbling 
after, hunting after his fickle bride, always de- 
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+ 
ceived and never despairing; and the Clown ap- 
pears everywhere, full of animal life and buoy- 
ant x eae caring for nothing, fearing nothing, 
and laughing at everything. The whole scene 
comes from the sunny south, and brings to our 
cold northern climate a sayour, as it were, of 
that bright southern life. We like a ee 
mime for the same cause as we like bright 
colours and sunlit pictures. In fact, this 


|is only a philosophical explanation of the 


the common excuse given by grown-up people 
for going to pantomimes, that they like to see 
the children enjoying themselves. The 
childish part of our nature is called back to 
life for a moment, and gratified with its 
former aliment. 

It is because we have a half abashed fond- 
ness for the genuine old pantomime, that we 
notice with pleasure the gradual decline of 
the burlesque. When we go to be amused at 
Christmas time, we do not want to have our 


| brain puzzled with involved plots, to have to 


seek for the-meaning of elaborate parodies, 
to listen to squibs on the follies of the day, 
to be pestered with imitations of comic mins- 
trelsy, and to be kept on a mental rack 
trying to discover the meaning of the never- 
failing store of puns, showered down upon 
us so unmercifully. A burlesque was not 
a first-rate joke when it was originally set 
on foot, and now it has been ridden to death. 
With the death of Frank Talfourd and Robert 
Brough, the burlesque ought to have died 
also; as it is, it has lived too long. This 
year has brought no variety in the punning 
department, and the burlesques exhibit a 
falling off, both in quantity and quality. 
It is not that the present generation of bur- 
lesque writers are inferior to their predeces- 
sors, but that they, and the public also, are 
getting tired of the fashion. It is evident 
thatthe oldcustom iscoming back, and that the 
opening scene of the pantomime is becoming 
more and more a preparation for the real 
business of the night, not the feature of the 
evening, to which the pantomime is only a 
cumbrous accessory. The success of the old 
fashioned Covent Garden pantomine of 
‘* Beauty and the Beast,” is, we think, an 
evidence of the returning fondness of the 
public for this form of dramatic amusement. 

he clown has resumed his marshal’s baton, 
and the ‘‘ Here we are” is repeated with a 
cheerier accent than it used to be some years 
ago, when burlesque was in the heyday of 
its glory. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 








MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, January 5th. 
Grotoaists’ Association, at 7.—5, Cavendish-square, 
“On the Paleontology of South America,” By 
C, C, Blake, Esq. 
EntTomonoaicaL, at 7,—12, Bedford-row, 
Mspicat, at 8,30,—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, 
TUESDAY, January 6th. 
PaTHOLOGICAL, at 8,—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 
Anniversary. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, at 8.—King’s College. 


WEDNESDAY, January 7th, 


GROLOGICAL, at 8.—Burlington House, 

A Special General Meeting of the Society will be 
held previous to the Ordinary Meeting, to consider cer- 
tain proposed alterations in the Constitution of the 
Society relating to Foreign Members, and the future 
place of meeting. 


Royat Society or Lirrraters, at 8.30, 4, St. Martin’s- 
place. 

Mr. Thomas Wright will exhibit the ‘‘ Uranius’’ and 
some other MSS. belonging to M. Simonides, 

THURSDAY, January 8, 
Royat, at 8.—Burlington Heuse, 

Dr. Hofmann: *‘‘ Contributions towards the History 
of the Monamines.’’ ‘‘ Note on the Action of Iodide of 
Methyl on Ammonia.’’ ‘“ Transformation of Aniline 
into Benzoic Acid.’’ 

KE. Galton: ‘‘A Development of the Theory of Cy- 

clones. 

Dr. Pavey : ‘‘On the Immunity of the Stomach from 
Digestion by its own Secretions.”’ 


Antiquartss, at 8.30—Somerset House, 
FRIDAY, January 9. 
ASTRONOMICAL, at 8.—Somerset House. 
oe ~ hee INstitvuTE, at 4,—26 Suffolk-street, Pall 


-" —— 





* We learn that a new Society, to be called “Phe Anthropolo- 

cal Society of London,” is in course of formation, in which it 
is intended that the physical characters of man shall form the 
main ground-work of inquiry and discussion, 
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STRAHAN & CO, 


ARE NOW PUBLISHING 
The Fifteenth Thousand of 


Speaking to the Heart. By 


THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D., Author of “‘The Gospel in Ezekiel,” &e. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
‘“* This book is pre-eminently characteristic of its Author—it 
ives us Dr. Guthrie at hia very best... . 
Yeart’ is not only one of the best, but it ia a0 written that we 
venture to say it will be the most popular book of the season.” — 
THE DAILY REVIEW. 
The Sixth Thousand of 


Papers for Thoughtful Girls. 


With Illustrative Sketches of some Girls’ Lives. By SARAH 
TATLER. Illustrated by Millais. Crown 8vo., gilt, 5s. 

** One of the most charming books of its clasa that we have ever 
read. It is even superior to Miss Mulock’s well-known work, * A 
Woman’s Thoughts about Women.’ Miss Tytler has produced a 
work which will be popularin many a home when her name has 
become among her own friends nothing more than a memory,” — 
THE MORNING HERALD. 


The Second Thousand of 


The Old Lieutenant and his’ 


SON. By NoRMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Majesty's Chap- 
lains for Scotland, &c. Two Vols., crown 8vo. 12s. 

** We place the ‘Old Lieutenant and His Son’ in the very first 
rank of fiction. It contains remarkable evidence of the author's 
ureat talent, and is undoubtedly one of the best-written novels 
that has appeared for some time.” —THE DAILY NEWS. 


The Seeond Thousand of 


Tords h’s P fe 
Wordsworth’s Poems for the 
YOUNG. With Fifty Illustrations by John Macwhirter and 
John Pettie. In small 4to., elegantly printed and bound, 6s. 

“One of the prettiest books imaginable. Asa present for the 
young it can scarcely be surpassed,” —THE MORNING JOURNAL 
(Glasgow). 

The Thirteenth Thousand of 


The Graver Thoughts of a 


COUNTRY PARSON. By the Author of “Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

“Tn these pages, my friend, you will find certain of the graver 
thoughts of a writer whose lighter ones have been received by 
very many readers with a favour much beyond their desert. 
You will find some portion of the material to which the writer’s 
best pains have been given, on many forenoons and many even- 
ings, in country and in town,’’—From the INTRODUCTION, 


The Tenth Thousand of 


¥ y . . 
Praying and Working. 
the Rev. W. FLEMING STEVENSON, Dublin. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

“The BISHOP OF ARGYLE begs to inform Mr. Strahan that 
he thinks so highly of the book ‘ Praying and Working,’ that he 
intends presenting a copy to each of his clergy. The Bishop 
would like to see this work largely circulated at the presen 
time, as he is persuaded that much good would result.” 

The 13th Thousand of 


The Recreations of a Country 


PARSON, By A. K. H, B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

“It is impossible not to be pleased with ‘The Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ or to feel otherwise than on the best terms with 
the author.”’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Just Ready, 


Two Friends. By Dora Green- 


WELL. Small 8vo. 3s.6d. By the same Author, THE PATIENCE 
OF HOPE, Third Edition, 2s.6d. A PRESENT HEAVEN. Third 
Edition, 2s. 6d. CHRISTINA, and other POEMS. 6s. 

‘** Miss Greenwell is the most thoughtful and suggestive writer 
of our day.”—THE WITNESS. 


The Ninth Thousand of 
- 

Parish Papers. By Norman 
MACLROD, D.D., one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d, 

“ There is nothing narrow in sentiment, tame in thought, or 
prosy in stule in these papers. Each paper is smail in compass 
ut big with noble thoughts. It is just such a book as we should 
expect from an author whose Christianity is that of the gospels 
rather than creeds, whose teaching is that of a Christ-loving man 
oather than that of a profeasional preacher, and whose nature is 
royaland not menial ix its faculties andinatincts.’’—THE HomI- 
List for January. 

The Second Thousand of 


God’s Glory in the Heavens, 


By WILLIAM Letren, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, University of Queen's College, Canada. With 
Coloured Tlustrations. ‘Price 6s, 


The Sixth Thousand of 
. . - € m= 7 
Beginning Life: a Book for 
Young Men on Religion, Study, and Business. By JoHn TuL- 
LOCH, D.D., Principal and Primarius Professor, St. Mary's Col- 
lege, St. Andrew’s. Price 3s. 6d. 


Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for Young Men.”’—TuE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW, October. 


The Tenth Thousand of 
Health. Five Lay Sermons 


to Working People. By JouN Brown, M.D., Author of “Rob 
and His Friends.” 
“A racy, eloquent, colloquial talk to working people about the 


** Good words are worth much and cost little,’’—H&rBERT. | 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


Profusely Nlustrated with Woodcuts from Designs by 
HOLMAN HUNT, iam SEEEE, WALKER, PETTIE, 
and others, 


GOOD WORDS. 


‘Speaking to the | 


| 14. ST. BLMO. 


A MAGAZINE FOR ALL THE WEEK. 


EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, 
ONE OF HER MAJESTY'’S CHAPLAINS, 


D.D., 


Contents of the January Part. 


1. THE MONKS AND THE HBATHEN. Bythe Rey. CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. Illustrated by John Pettie. 

2. THE PARABLES, READ IN THE LIGHT OF THE PRE- 
SENT DAY:—Chap. I. The Parable of the Leaven. By 
THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Illustrated by Millais, 

8. CHARITIES IN THE BLACK FOREST. By 
FLEMING STEVENSON. 

4. THE WIDOW’'S MITE: 
TROLLOPE. 

5. THE CURE OF OVER-ANXIETY. 

6. A PASTORAL. By DoRA GREENWELL. 
Watson. 

7. A VISIT TO MONTENBGRO. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

8. CONCERNING THINGS WHICH CANNOT GO ON. By 
A. K. H. B. 

9 MEDITATIONS IN ADVENT. By HENRY ALForD, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 

10. ABOUT VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. 
HERSCHEL. 

11. GOLDEN WORDS. 

12. ON THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGE, 
BREWSTER. 

138. DISCOURSES AND BSSAYS FOR SUNDAY READING. 
By Joun Carrp, D.D. Chap. I. Conversion in Primitive 
and in Modern Times. 

By Isa CRAIG. 

15. REMINISCENCES OF A HIGHLAND PARISH, 
By the EDITOR. 


DR. GUTHRIE’S NEW WORK is com- 


menced in the JANUARY Part of ** Good Words,” 


WILLIAM 
a Christmas Tale. By ANTHONY 


By the EDITOR. 
Illustrated by J. D. 


By Sir JOHN 


By ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER. 
By Sir DAVID 


Illustrated by A. B. Haughton. 
Chap. I, 


| DR. CATRD’S NEW WORK is commenced 





| News of the Churches’ 


MR. MI LLAIS’ 


in the JANUARY Part of “Good Words.” 
R. MACLEOD’S NEW WORK is com- 


menced in the JANUARY PART of “Good Words.” 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY | 
OF | 


will shortly be commenced in “*‘ Good Words.” 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

THE PARABLES are eommenced in the JANUARY Part 
of “Good Words,” 


These Five Important Works will be had complete in 
the Twelve Parts of ‘GOOD WORDS” for 1863. 


London: Srrawan & Co., 82, Ludgate Hill. 





NEW MONTHLY JOURNAL, 


No. I. will appear on 2nd March, of the 
NARRATIVE 


OF THE 


WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





R. LIVINGSTONE, writing to a friend a few months 

ago from Central Africa, says :—‘' The idea of ‘The 
is capital. 
good to see how much is doing in all parts of the world 
tospread our blessed religion: I feel inclined to write some 
»apers for it, telling how much missionaries are needed.’’ 


| Messrs. Strahan and Co. have now become the proprietors 





of the periodical referred to; but, instead of continuing it as 
it is, they mean to enlarge and improve it, and adapt it 
in every way to the circumstances of the time. To mark 
these changes, which will to all intents and purposes 
constitute a new journal, it is thought desirable to alter the 
title tothe ‘‘ NARRATIVE OF THE WoRK OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuvurcn.” 

Within the limits of this brief prospectus, Messrs. Stra- 
han and Co. can only speak in very general terms of 
what they intend todo. So far as our own country is 
concerned they mean to supply a scholarly and catho- 
lic narrative of Home issions,—understanding the 
term to include not only peculiarly Christian and ecclesi- 
astical movements, but also the social aspects of the large 
towns and rural districts, the condition of the labourer 
and the artisan ; prisons, and the bearings of crime and 
punishment ; reformatories ; the care and nursing of the 
sick ; the employment and the sphere of Christian women 
—these and kindred topics come within the province of 
the Home Mission. And their intentions are, by means 
of special correspondents and commissioners to do the 
same for France, Germany, and the other countries of the 
Continent and America. 

Passing to the Foreign Field: it is intended to bring 


| reliable information from all points where Missionaries 


doctor, the management of children, and the preservation of | 


health, worthy oF Seine pat side by side with Miss Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing.””—THE PATRIOT. 


The Twenty-seventh Thousand of 
r T) 
1e 


Near and Heavenly 
Horizons, 


By the Countess DE GASPARIN, 3s, 6d. 

“ This is a charming book.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

“It speaks to the hearts of us all.””—MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
The Fourth Thousand of 


Nature and the Supernatural. 


By HoRaAck BUSHNELL, D.D., Author of “The New Life,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 3d. 6s. 
“ It is a work of great ability, full of thought, which is at once 
true and ingenious.” —EDINBURGH REVIEW, October. 
The Eighth Thousand of 


The Gold Thread. A Story 


for the Young. By NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains. Illustrated by J. p. Watson, Gourlay Steel, 
and J. Macwhirter. Fine edition, 3s. 6d.; other edition, 2s. 6d. 

“ This is one of the prettiest az it ia one of the best children’s 
books in the language. Dr. Macleod is ules a and 


are labouring. And where are they not labouring? 
They are to be found among the inhabitants of the old 


| lands of Egypt, Ethiopia, Arabia, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
| and Persia; the indomitable Circassians ; 


the Moun- 
taineers of Affghanistan; the tribes of India, speak- 


MILLAIS, | 








It does the heart | 





ing thirty-two different languages, or dialects; the | 


inhabitants of Burmah, Assam, and Siam; the 
islanders of Madagascar and Ceylon; the Ma- 
lays and Javanese of the Eastern Seas; the mil- 


lions of China, and the wandering Kalmucks be- 
yond her great wall; the brave New Zealanders; the 
teeming inhabitants of the island groups which are 


| seattered over the Southern Pacific; the African races 


writer, but he is nowhere greater than in the field of nursery | 


literature. Wherever there are children, if our advice is taken 
there will be a GOLD THREAD,” —CALEDONIAN MERCURY, 


LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


from the Cape to Sierra Leone; the Esquimanx, and 
Greenlanders, within the Arctic Circle; and the Indian 
Tribes of North America. 

In short it is their desire to show, in Dr. Livingstone’s 
words, ‘‘ how much is doing in all parts of the world to 
spread our blessed religion,’’ and they are making 
arrangements on a corresponding scale. 





The “* NagRaTIve OF THE Work or THE CyrrstrAN | 


| Cuvurcna”’ will be printed in Royal 8v0, each Number contain- 
ing Sixty-four pages, and IUustrated with Maps and Woodcuts | 


as required. 
Price Sixpgnes, Monrary. 


London: STRAHAN & CO., 32, Ludgate Hill, 
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In one elegant Volume of me Reval S8vo, pages, extra cloth, full 
gilt, 7s. 


GOOD WORDS 
FOR 1862, 
EDITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


| And Itustrated with Eighty Wood Engravings from Designs by 


EENRK, WALKER, WOLF, 


MILLAIS, HOLMAN HuUyT, 
others. 


WATSON, an 


This Volume contains the whole of 


MISTRESS AND MAID: 


A HOUSEHOLD STORY. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


With Twelve Illustrations hy J, E, Mriiats. 


“A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant 
to read as it is instructive.” — Atheneum. 

* Never has the truth of that noble aphorism, ‘one touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin,’ been more forcibly verified 
than in this very charming story."’--Messenger. 


Among the Contents are the following Papers: 


By Sir David Brewster. 


The Facts and Fancies of Mr. Darwin, 
The Eye: its Structure and Powers. 
The Phenomena and Llusions of Vision. 


By the Author of ‘ Recreations of a 
Country Parson,’ 


Concerning the Reasonableness of Certain Words of Christ. 
Concerning Atmospheres; with some Thoughts on Currents, 
Concerning Beginnings and Ends, 

Outside, 

Concerning Getting On, 

At the Land's End. 


By Professor Piagzi Smyth. 
(Astronomer Royal for Scotland.) 


Above the Clouds. 
Time and its Measurement. 
Vistas in the Russian Church (Two Parts), 


By Miss Greenwell. 


Go and Come. 

The Carrier Pigeon, 
Love in Death. 
The Bonds of Love. 
A Dialogue. 


By Principal Tulloch, 


Church Scandal in Rome in the Third Century. 


By John Hollingshead. 


A Social Riddle, 
The Cotton Famine, 


By Norman Macleod, D.D. 


(EDITOR). 
The Union of Man with Man. 
A Word in Season. 
Moments in Life. 
What if Christianity is not True? 
Sunday. 
Missions in the Nineteenth Century. 
Three Present-Day Tracts. 
Four Difficulties solved in Jesus Christ. 
Notes on a Ramble to North Italy. 
Our Neighbour. 
A Peep at the Netherlands and Holland, 
A True Ghost Story. 
War and its Gains. 
The Merchant of the Far West. 


By William Fleming Stevenson. 


Three Lives Worth Knowing About. 
On some Guessers at Truth. 

Matthew Claudius, Homme de Lettres. 
On the Biography of Certain Hymns, 
Vagabonds. 


By the Author of ‘John Halifax,’ 


“Until Her Death.” 
Five Shillings’ Worth of the Great World's Fair. 


By Alexander Smith, 


Time 


Wardie in Sprin \. ; 
ld Essayist— Montaigne. 


An Essay on an 
On Solitude, 
Autumn. 


By Archbishop Whately. 


and Fear. 


Food. 
Ho 
Influenee. 
—— of Life. 

rpocrisy. 
The Chureh of Rome, a Party. 
Anomalies in Language. 
Of Hot Water, 


By Principal Leitch. 


The Uses of the Moon. 
At Night in an Observatory. 
A Winter in Canada. 


By Countess de Gasparin. 


Out of Doors in Jannary. 
Old Customs and Old Folk. 
The Crimson Flower. 

The East. 


By J. M. Ludlow. 


A Year of the Slavery Question. — 
Moshesh, the Chief of the Mountain, 
Geffrard, President of Hayti. 


By Gerald Massey. 


Pietures in the Fire. 
Albert’s Tomb. 
Garibaldi, 


By Principal Forbes. 


On Glaciers (Two Papers), 


By P. H. Gosse. 


A Day in the Woods of Jamaica. 
h Year’s Issue of GOOD WORDS forms a Complete Rook, no 
= Paper being continued from one Volume to another. 


London: STRAHAN & CO., 32, Ludgate Hill. 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. From 
Professor Harvey’s “ Phycologia Brittanica.” 
With Descriptions in Popular Language. By 
Mrs. AtFRED Gatry. 4to. £3 3s. 

*.* This Volume contains drawings of the British Seaweeds, in 

803 Coloured Figures, including all the newly discovered Species, 

an Introduction, an Amateur’s Synopsis, Rules for Laying-out 

Seaweeds, un Order for Arranging them in the Herbarium, and 

an Appendix of the New Species, 


A New and Improved Edition of 


CHRISTMAS WITH THE 
POETS: a Collection of English Poetry re- 
lating to the Festival of Christmas.  Illus- 
trated by Birket Foster: and with numerous 
Initial Letters and Borders, beautifully printed 
in Gold and Colours, by Edmund Evans. 
Super-royal 8vo., ornamental binding, 21s. ; 
antique morocco, 31s. 6d. 


THE PROMISES OF JESUS 
CHRIST. Illuminated by Albert H. Warren. 
Second Edition, ornamental cloth, 15s. ; antique 
morocco elegant, 21s. 

A handsomely Illustrated 8vo. Edition of Mrs, Gatty’s 


PARABLES FROM NATURE ; 


with Notes on the Natural History. Tllus- 
trated by W. Holman Hunt, Otto Speckter, 
C. W. Cope, R.A., E. Warren, W. Millais, 
G. Thomas, and H. Calderon. Ornamental 
cloth, 10s. 6d. ; antique morocco elegant, 21s. 


DAILY READINGS FOR A 


YEAR, ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. By the 
Rev. Petrr Youne, M.A. Second Edition, 
improved. Crown 8vo. two Vols. 21s.; antique 
calf, 36s. ; morocco, Hayday, 40s. 


SHORT MEDITATIONS FOR 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Edited by 
W. F. Hoox, D.D. Fep. 8vo. four Vols. large 
type, 14s. ; morocco, 30s. 

*,* Cheap Edition, two vols, 32mo. 5s, 


THE CHRISTIAN TAUGHT 


BY THE CHURCH’S SERVICES. Edited 
by W. F. Hoox, D.D. Fep. large type, 6s. 6d. 
*,* Cheap Edition, 32mo, 2s. 6d. 


MRS. GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS. 


“We should not be doing justice to the highest class of juve- 
nile fiction, were we to omit, as particularly worthy of attention 
at this season, the whole series of Mrs. Gatty’s admirable books. 
They are quite sui generis, and deserve the widest possible cir- 
culation.” —LAterary Churchman, 


PARABLES. FROM NATURE. 
16mo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. Separately, First 
Series, 1s. 6d. ; Second Series, 2s. 


RED SNOW, and other Para- 


bles from Nature. Third Series, 16mo. Illus- 
trated, 2s. 


WORLDS NOT REALIZED. 


16mo. Frontispiece, 2s. 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. 


16mo. Illustrated, 2s. 


*,.* These little works have been found useful for Sunday read- 
ing in the family circle, and instructive and interesting to school 
children. 


AUNT JUDY’S TALES. F cap. 


8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


AUNT JUDY’S LETTERS. 
Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, 


and other Tales. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, 


and other Tales. Fep.8yo. Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 


LEGENDARY TALES.  Fep. 
8vo. Illustrated, 5s. 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY, 1 
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HYMNS OF LOVE AND 


PRAISE FOR THE CHURCH’S YEAR. By 
the Rev. J. 8. B. Monsett, LL.D. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 





Wehnert’s Illustrated Edition of 


THE LIFE AND ADVEN- 


TURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. One 
hundred Illustrations. Crown Svo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 7s. 6d. 


Wehnert’s Illustrated Edition of 


ANDERSEN’S TALES FOR) 


CHILDREN. One hundred and five Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK LUCAS: A Bio- 
graphy. By C. J. Rreramoxier, Author of 
“Teuton: a Poem.” Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


* Almost everything a biography of the kind ought to be.”’— 
Saturday Review. 


A Fourth and Enlarged Edition of 


CHARADES, ENIGMAS, AND 


RIDDLES. Collected by a Cantab. With 
Three Illustrations and various illustrative 
figures. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. 
By D. Ricnumonp, Author of “Annie Mait- 
land,” &c. Illustrated by M. I. Booth. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

“Of Miss Yonge’s type.”—Saturday Review. 


“Well written, full of healthy woman’s sentiment, ‘ Katie’ is a 
commendable story.’’—Atheneum. 


SERVIA and THE SERVIANS. 


By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo., 9s. 6d. 

“In this valuable and highly-instructing volume we are intro- 
duced to the intimate acquaintance of a brave and noble race, of 
whom Englishmen unfortunately know too little.”—English 
Caurchman, 





THE POOR INCUMBENT. 


By Mrs. AtrrED Gatty. Fep. 8vo. sewed, 1s. ; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and 


other Tales. By J. H. G. Edited by Mrs. 
Gatty. Fep. 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


AMONG the TARTAR TENTS; 
or, the Lost Fathers. A Tale. By ANNE Bow- 
MAN, Author of “ Esperanza,” “ The Boy Voy- 
agers,” &c. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“This book is full of adventure, and quite fit for such young 
readers as love a wild story of strange scenes and hair-breadth 
escapes.’’—Monthly Packet. 


WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE, 


16mo, cloth, gilt edges, each 5s. 


BIBLE PICTURE BOOK. 


Eighty Illustrations. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES AND 


Bible Miracles. Thirty-two Illustrations. 


ENGLISH HISTORY. = Sixty 


Tilustrations. 


GOOD AND GREAT MEN. 


Fifty Illustrations. 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. One 
Hundred and Thirty Figures. 














A Second Edition, Revised, of 


MISS ROGERS’S DOMESTIC 


LIFE IN PALESTINE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“Easy and natural writing, full of anecdote, and crowded with 
unconscious proofs of her own aptitude for the work she has un- 
dertaken. The result is a charming book. It is as entertaining 
as a novel, full of that rich flavour of personal knowledge which 
one finds only in books that record in a volume the observation 
of years,’”’—Spectator. 


AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHTS 


ABOUT MANY THINGS; being Essays on 
Schools, Riches, Statues, Books, Place, and 
Power, the Final Cause, &c. Crown §8vo., 
7s. 6d, 


“We have extracted and noted enough to show that this is no 
ordinary book. Its quaint humour and its recondite anecdotes 
would alone make it worth perusal; but considered as a monu- 
ment of the memory, research, liveliness, and mental activity of 
a man of fourscore, it may rank as a literary curiosity.”— 
Parthenon, 


A Second Edition, Enlarged, of 


THE HOME LIFE OF ENG- 
LISH LADIES IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By the Author of “ Magdalen 
Stafford,” “The Romance and its Hero,” &e. 
Feap. 8vo., 6s. 


“We have had unmixed pleasure in the perusal of this volume, 
and feel that we cannot commend it too highly to our readers. 
The examples of female life and character which are brought 
before us in these pagesare beyond all praise.”’—English Church- 
man, 


A Second Edition, Revised, of 


THE LEADBEATER PAPERS: 


a Selection from the MSS. and ‘Correspondence 
of Mary Leadbeater, containing her Annals of 
Ballitore, with a Memoir of the Author; un- 
published Letters of Edmund Burke: and the 
Correspondence of Mrs. R. Trench and Rev. G. 
Crabbe. ‘Two vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 


**A pleasing publication, presenting us with a picture of Quaker 
life seen through a rosy medium, and with the traits of a charac- 
ter tinged by Quaker simplicity, and having a range of feeling 
and thought beyond what we should have thought a Quakeress 
would possess.”—Saturday Review, 


Each with Sixteen Illustrations, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. ; 
coloured, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


SCRIPTURE PARABLES. By 
the Rey. J. E. CLARKE. 


BIBLE MIRACLES. 


Rev. J. E. Crarxez. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIW’S PRO- 


GRESS. 
Half-a-Crown each. 


CHURCH STORIES. Edited by 


the Rev. J. Erskine CLARKE. 


KARL and. the SIX LITTLE 
DWARFS. ByJvtta Gopparp. With Fron- 
tispiece. 


NURSERY POETRY. By Mrs. 


MorTHERLY. With Eight Illustrations. 


NURSERY TALES. By Mrs. 


Moruerty. With Four Illustrations. 


THE LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


By Saran Crompton. 


POETRY FOR PLAY HOURS. 


By Gerpa Fay. With Eight Illustrations. 
3s. 6d.; or with Illustrations, coloured, 4s, 6d. 


NURSERY CAROLS. _ Iilustra- 


ted with 120 Pictures by Ludwig Richter and 
Oscar Pletsch. 3s, 6d.; or with Illustrations, 
coloured, 6s. 


By the 


86, FLEET STREET. 
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MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO.’S 
LIST OF WORKS IN PROGRESS, AND OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS IN PROGRESS. 


— @— 


The Town Life of the Restoration. 


sy ROBERT BELL, Editor of the “ Annotated Edition of the 
British Poets.” In two Volumes, 8vo, 


| Sa 7 a . . 
Choix d’Opuscules 
ques, Historiques, Politiques, et Litteraires de M. SYLVAIN 
VAN DE WEYER, 1822 a 1862. Premiere Serie. Small quarto, printed 
with old-faced type, on laid paper, made expressly in_ imitation 
of the paper of the Editions of Caxton, bound in the Roxburghe 
style. The Edition will consist of 250 Copies only. (In the Press. 


- , Y wey ‘ ‘_ 
A History of the Egyptian Revo- 
LUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death of 
Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral Tra- 
dition, and Local Research. By A. A. PATON, F.R.G.S., Author 
of “Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic.’”’ Two Volumes, 
8vo., cloth, (In the Press. 


A History of Spanish Literature. 
Entirely re-written, By GEORGE TICKNOR, 
crown 8vo., cloth. (In the Press. 


. ._ m . - 1° “4 
Medizeval Chronicles of the City 
OF LONDON.—Chronicles ofthe Mayors and Sheriffs of Lon-don. 
and the Events which happened in their Days, from the Year 
A. D. 1188 to A. D. 1274. Chronicles of London, and of the Mar- 
vels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III, A. D. 1260, and 17 
Edward IIL1., A. D. 1343. Translated, with copious Notes and Ap- 


The Breath of Life. 
n Preparation, | 


Philosophi- | 


pendices, by HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., Clare Hall, Cam- | 


The Two Parts 
[In the Press. 


) -_ T ~ . ’ . 
Rig-Veda Sanhita: a Collection 
of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constituting the Fifth to Eighth Ash- 
takas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Authority for the 
Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from 
the original Sanskrit by the late HORACE HAYMAN WILSON, 

A., F.R.S., ete. Edited by JAMES R. BALLANTYNE, LL.D., 
late Principal of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. 
—Vols IV., V., and VI, [In the Press. 


Works by the Late Horace Hay- 


* 
MAN WILSON, M.A., F.R.S., Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of 
Germany, cte., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Vol. III.—Also, under the title ESSAYS ON 
LITERATURE, in Two Volumes.—Vol. L. 8vo. cloth. 
[In the Press. 


A New Russian Grammar, based 


npon the phonetic Laws of the Russian Language. By BASIL 
KELSYEFF. 8vo. [In the Press. 


The Collected Works of Theodore 


PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational So- 
ciety at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, Polemical, and 
Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses; and Lite- 
rary Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES POWER COBBE. Vol. 
I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to Religion; 
with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, from a 
Medallion by Santini. pp. 3880, cloth, | Shortly. 


r 1 m4 a ,. . . * ro 
The Vishnu Purana; or, Sy stem 
of Hindu Mythology and Tradition, translated from the original 
Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes, derived chiefly from other 
Puranas, by H. H. WILSON. Anew Edition, revised throughout, 
by Dr, Fitz-EDWARD HALL. Three Volumes 8vo., cloth. 

(In the Press. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


me - 


. . . . " 
A Dictionary of English Ety- 
MOLOGY. By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of 
Ch. Coll, Cam. Vol, Il, (E to P.) 8vo., PP 570, cloth, price 14s, 
(Will be complete in Three Volumes.) The first Volume may 
still be had at the same price. 


“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light 
reading; but no intelligent man were to be pitied who should 
find himself shut up on a rainy day, in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recrea- 
tion than that which Mr. Wedgwood’s Dictionary of English 
Etymology could afford him. He would read it through, from 
cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 
second volume to begin upon forthwith. It is a very able book— 
of great ‘research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the 
fairy tales of linguistic science.’’—Spectator. 


Titan. By Jean Paul Friedrich 


RICHTER. Translated into English, for the first time, by 
CHas. T. BROOKS. Two volumes, 8vo., cloth, 18s. 

“* Hesperus’ and ‘ Titan’ themselves, though in form nothin; 
more than ‘novels of real life,’ as the Minerva Press woul 
say, have solid metal enough in them to furnish whole circulat- 
ing libraries, were it beaten into the usual filigree; and much 
which, attenuate it as we might, no quarterly subscriber could 
well carry with him. A poet, and among the highest of 
his time, we must reckon him, though he wrote no verses; a 
philosopher, though he promulgated no systems. . . Such 
® man we can safely recommend to universal study; and for 
those who, in the actual state of matters, may the most blame 
him, repeat the old maxim, ‘What is extraordinary try to look 
at with your own eyes.’”—Thomas Carlyle’s Critical and Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, Vols. i. and ii. 


‘ 4 . . a 
Manual of Geology, treating of 
the Principles of the Science, with special reference to American 
Geological History, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Schools of Science. By JAMES D. DANA, M.A., LL.D. Ilus- 
trated by a Chart of the World, and overOne Thousand Figures, 
mostly from American sources. 8VO.,pp. XVi and 800, 2is, 


r y s r % a . . 
, ‘ ¥ . 

lractatus Theologico-Politicus : 
A Critical Inquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authenticity 
of the Hebrew Scriptures; with the Right to Free Thought 
and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to be not only consis- 
tent but necessarily bound up with True Piety and Good Go- 
vernment. By BENEDICT DE Sprnoza. From the Latin. With 
an Introduction and Notes by the Editor, 8V0., pp. 368, cloth, 


price 10s, 6d, 
Macaroneana Andra; overum 


Nouveaux Melanges de Litterature Macaronique. 

DELEPIERRE. Small 4to., pp. 180, printed by Pnittinghore and 

handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style, price 10s. 6d. * 

k's Ln weer with ee oe pu , ag by the Author in 
» tjorms the completest collection o at peculi 

poetry in existence, ne 


bridge ; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, 
bound in one handsome Volume, large 8vo., 








—@— 


. 
CATLIN, avo. with Ulustrations. 2s, 6d. 


rt. ‘ > ‘ - ® i 
The Spas of Europe. By Julius 
e 
ALTHAUS, M.D. In one Volume, 8vo. pp. 516, cloth, price 12s. 
“This is decidedly the most elaborate and complete work on 
mineral waters which has hitherto appeared in the English 
language.”’— British Medical Journal. : 
*“A book of research and authority, written by one who is 
evidently master of his subject, and which we can confidently 
recommend to the reader."’—Lancet. f 
“The book is well timed and well done.”’—Corrhill Magazine. 
‘We can recommend Dr. Althaus’s work as by far the best 
that has been written in our language, with a medical ohject in 
view.”’—Athen@um. 


Essavs and Lectures chiefly on 
the Religion of the Hindus. By Horace H. WILSON, M.A., 


F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD Rost. Two 


(Manugraph.) 


. | ¥ »*s, 8VO., pp. 308 and 416, cloth, price 21s. 
Three Volumes, | Volume O» PI , 


An Essay on the Age and Anti- 


quity of the Book of Nabathwan Agriculture. To which is 


added, an Inaugural Lecture on the Position. of the She- 
mitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. ERNEST 
RENAN, Membre de l'Institut. In one Volume, crown 8vo., 


pp. xvi, 148, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A Comparative Grammar of South 


By Dr. W. H. I. BLEEK. Will be com- 


African Languages. Wi 
Part L, pp. 104, sewed, price 5s. 


pleted in Four Parts. 


») 
Essays on the Sacred Languages, 
Writings, and Religion of the Parsees. By MARTIN HAUG, 
Dr. Phil, Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in the Poona 
College. svo. Pp. 278, cloth, 2ls. 1862. 


“ye . > x 
First Lessons in the Maori Lan- 
guage, with a short Vocabulary. By W. L. WILLIAMS, B.A. 
Square 8vo. Pp. 80, cloth. London, 1862. 3s. 6d. 


Grammatography. A Manual of 


Reference to the “Alphabets “of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
uages. Based on the German Compilation of F. BALLHORN, 
n one vol. Royal 8vo. Pp. 80, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

The “Grammatography”’ is offered to the public as a com- 
pendious introduction to the reading of the most important 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Simple in its design, it will be 
consulted with advantage by the Philological Student, the 
Amateur Linguist, the Bookseller, the Corrector of the Press, 
and the diligent Compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto) ; German ° |} Numidian 

Amharic Glagolitic Old Slavonic (or 
Anglo-Saxon Gothic Cyrillic) 

Arabic Greek Palmyrenian 


Persian 

Persian Cuneiform 
Phoenician 

Polish 

Pushto (or Afghan) 


Greek Ligatures 

Greek (Archaic) 

Gujerati (or Guze- 
rattee) 

Hieratic 


Arabic Ligatures 
Aramaic 

Archaic Characters 
Armenian 

Assyrian Cuneiform 





Bengali Hieroglyphics Romaic (or Modern 
Bohemian(Czechian) Hebrew Greek) 
Bugis Hemew (Archaic) Russian 
Burmese Hebrew (Rabbinical): Runes 
Canarese (or Carna- Hebrew (Judzeo-| Samaritan 
taca) German) Sanscrit 
Chinese Hebrew (current) Servian 
Coptie | hand) Slavonic (Old) _ 
Croato-Glagolitic | Hungarian Sorbian (or Wendish) 
Cufie Iilyrian | Swedish 
Cyrillic (or Old Sla-| Irish Syriac 
vonic) Italian (Old) Tamil 
Czechian (or Bohe-| Japanese Telugu 
mian) Javanese Tibetan 
Danish Lettish Turkish 
Demotic Mantshu : Wallachian 
Estrangelo Median Cuneiform | Wendish (or Sorbian) 
Ethiopic Modern Greek (or, Zend 
Etruscan Romaic) 
Georgian Mongolian 


Memoirs of Libraries, together 


with a Practical Handbook of Library Economy. By EDWARD 


EDWARDS. Two vols. Royal 8vo. Numerous Illustrations, 
Cloth. £2 8s. Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo. £4 4s, 

F les 
Les Ecossais en France, les 


Francais en Ecosse. Par FRANCISQUE MICHEL, Correspon- 
dant de l'Institut de France, etc. andsomely bound in two 
Volumes, 8vo., in rich blue cloth, with emblematical Designs, 
600 pages each; with upwards of 100 Coats of Arms, and o ther 
Illustrations. Price £112s.—Also a Large Paper Edition (limited 
to 100 Copies), printed _on thick paper, Two Volumes, 4to., half 
morocco, with three additional Steel Engravings, Price £3 3s, 


. . r 
The Meaning of History. ‘Two 
Lectures delivered by FREDERIC HARRISON, ‘MLA. 8vo., pp. 80, 
sewed, price 1s. 


The Russians on the Amur; its 


Discovery, Conquest, and Colonization, with a Description of 


the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and Commercial | 


Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By 
E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S., Correspondent F.G.8. Frankfurt, 
with an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur. 
By CAPTAIN PrutTz. In one Volume, 8vo., 500 pp.of Letter 
Press, four tinted ~*~ ee and three Maps, handsumely 
bound. Price 15s. in cloth. 

“This is a work of real and permanent value. Mr. Ravenstein 
has set himself a weighty task, and has performed it well. - It is, 
we think, impossible to name any subject bearing upon the 
Amur, which is not considered in this volume."’—Economist. 

“Mr. Ravenstein’s work is worthy of high commendation. It 
throws much additional and interesting light on a country but 
comparatively little known.”’—Morning Advertiser. 


7Y ~* “se J ; : J _ 
Travels, Researches, and Mission- 
ary Labours, during an Eighteen Years’ Residence on the 
Eastern Coast of Africa. By the Rey. Dr. J. Lewis KRapr, late 
Missionary in the service of the Church Missionary Society 
in Eastern and Equatorial Africa; to which is prefixed, aconcise 
Account of Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa, up to the 
present time, by £. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.G.S. In demy 8vo., 
with a Portrait, two ape, and twelve Plates, price 21s. cloth. 

“Dr. Krapf and his col 1es have largely contributed to the 
most important gecgraphica discovery ofm ft a ne 
that the centre of Africa is not occupied, as was formerly thought, 
by a chain of mountains, but by a series of gress inland lakes, 
some of which are hundreds of miles in lengt . Hardly 
discovery has thrown so much light on the formation o 
earth’s surface as this.”—Saturday Review. 
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| EDUCATION. 
| 


Latin. ; 
Ahn’s (Dr. F.). New, Practical, 


| and Easy Method of Learning the Latin Language. [Jn the Press. 


| Greek. 
_Ahn’s (Dr. F.). New, Practical, 


| and Easy Method of Learning the Greek Language. [Inthe Press. 


Kiihner (Dr. Raph). Grammar 
of the Greek Language for the use of High Schools and Colleges, 


Translated from the German by B. B. EpWARDS and 8. H., 
TAYLOR, Fourth Edition, S8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d, 
‘ 
An Ele- 


rT ee - . Di. 
Kiihner (Dr. Raph). 
mentary Grammar of the Greek Language. Translated by 
SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, One vol, Thirteenth Edition. 8vo. cloth, 0s. 


German. 


? . Py | Y r » % M ‘ 
Ahn’s (Dr. F.). New, Practical, 
and Easy Method of Learning the German Language. First and 
Second Course, Bound in one vol, 12mo, cloth. b 


Ahn’s (Dr. F.).. Practical Gram- 
mar of the German Language (intended as a Sequel to the fore- 


going Work), with a Grammatical Index and _a Glossary of all 
the German Words occurring in the Work, 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 


Ahn’s (Dr. F.). Key to Ditto. 


12mo. cloth, 1s, 6d, 


Ahn’s (Dr. F.). Manual of Ger- 


man and English Conversations, or Vade Mecum for English 
Travellers. l2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
. 
ot 


r *- ) 2) ° e fan 
Triibner’s Series German 
Plays, for Students of the German Language. With Gram- 
matical and Explanatory Notes. By ‘RINMANN, German 
Master to the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. 
ZIMMERMAN, Teacher of Modern Languages. No. I. Der Vetter, 
Comedy in three Acts, by RopERICK BENEDIX. (Ja the Press. 


French. 
Ahn’s (Dr. F.). New, Practical, 


and Easy Method of Learning the French Language. In Two 
Courses, 12mo, sold separately, at 1s, 6d. each. The Two Courses, 
in one vol. 12mo, cloth, price 3s, 


Ahn’s (Dr. I’.). Manual of French 


and English Conversation. 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


Le Brun’s (L. ). Materials for 
Translating from English into French: being a Short Essay on 


Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose and 
Verse, from the Best English Authors, 12mo., cloth, price 4s. 


Lecons Graduées de Traduction 


et de Lecture; or, Graduated Lessons in Translation and 
Reading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations on History, 
Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms, By HENRY VAN LAUN. 12mo, Pp, vi and 476. 5s, 1862, 


Dutch. 
A Concise Grammar of the Dutch 


Language ; with a Selection from the best Authors, in Prose and 
Poetry. By Dr. F. AHN. Translated from the Tenth Original 
German Edition, and remodelled for the use of English Students, 
By HENRY VAN LAUN. 12mo. Pp. 170, cloth, 3s. 6d 


Italian. 
Ahn’s (Dr. F.). New, Practical, 


and Easy Method of Learning the Italian Language. First 
and Second Course, One vol, femo. 3s. Od. - 


Ahn’s (Dr. F.). Key to Ditto. 








‘Milhouse (John). New Eng- 


lish and Italian Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary. Vol, 
I. English-Italian. Vol. LI. Italian-English. Two vois, square 
Svo, cloth, orange edges. 14s, ’ 


Milhouse (John). Dialoghi In- 


glesi ed Italiani, 18mo, cloth. 2s. 


Spanish. 
Ahn (Dr. F.). A New, Practical, 
and Easy 


ethod of Learning the Spanish Language. Post svo. 


| (In the Press. 
Ahn (Dr. F.). Key to Ditto. 
Post 8vo. sewed. 7 (In the Press. 


Cadena (Mariano Velasquez de 








LA). An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation : containing 


all that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it; rti- 
cularly designed for those who have little time to study, or 
are their own instructors. 18mo,. Pp. 160. cloth, 2s, 
’ ao T . 

Cadena (Mariano Velasquez de 
LA). A Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages. For 
the use of young Learners and Travellers. In two Parts. 
I, Spanish-English; Ll. English-Spanish, Crown 8vo, Pp. 800, 


roan, 10s, 64, 


Portuguese, 


A Practical Grammar of Portu- 


1ese and English erry! in a Series of Exercises, in Double 

ranslation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan a8 now 

written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorf's System by the 

D. D’Orsgy, of C College, 

, and Professor of the English Language in that 
University. In one vol, 12mo., cloth, boards. 75. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. EC, 
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Stephen’s Commentaries, Fifth Edition. 


On the 15th January wili be geppened, in four vols. Svo. 41. 48. 
cloth. 


NEW COMMENTARIES ON THE LAWS | 


OF ENGLAND, partly founded on Blackstone. By HENRY 
fone PHEN, Se fata The fam Edition, prepered 
r pres ‘ ie on e learn thor, 
re PH ah eae fhe Thad e Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, Recorder of Poole, and Professor of English Law at King’s 
College, London. 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 





Stephen’s Questions. 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. 8vo. 108. 6d. cloth. 
UESTIONS FOR LAW STUDENTS ON 


HE FIFTH EDITION OF MR. SERJEANT STEPILEN’S 
NEW. MMENTARIES ON THE LAWS OF ENGLAND. By 


JAMES STEPHEN, LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law, &e., &c. 
London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
Publishers. 


O'Dowd's Merchant Shipping Act. 
This day is published, 12mo. 72. 6d. cloth, 


(PHE MERCHANT SHIPPING AMEND- 


MENT AOT, 1862; with an Introductory Analysis; an 
Appendix containing the Statute and incorporated Provisions of 
antecedent Acts; a Digest of Cases of Selyage and Collision 
with reference to the newly-extended Jurisdiction ; Practical 
Forms and a copious Index. By JAmgs O’Dowp, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Assistant Solicitor for 
the Merehant Shipping partment of Her Majesty's Customs. 


London: BUTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet Street, Her Majesty’s Law 
. Publishers. 





Wharton’s Law Lexicon and 


Commercial Dictionary. Second Edition. The Law 
Lexicon ; or, Dictionary or JurtsprupEnes ; explaining 
the Technical Words and Phrases oeeee in the seve- 





ral De ents of English Law: including the various 
Le erms used in Commercial Transactions ; together 
with an Explanatory as well as Literal Translation of 
the Latin Maxims contained in the Writings of the An- 


cient and Modern Commentators. By J. 8. Warton, 
Esq., M.A., Oxon., Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The 
Articled Clerk’s Manual,” &c. Second Edition, en- 
larged. Inroyal 8vo. 1860. Price £1. 5s. 

“The task was one of the utmost difficulty, and, upon the 
whole, Mr. Wharton has achieved it in a creditable manner. 
Law Students will find it of the utmost utility, for there is 
searcely papect relating to law on which they may not here 
obtain useful information, or, at all events, a hint as to where to 
look for it. . . . . We must not omit to notice the very la 
number of legal ims which the book contains. They : 
ways mover) a pransiation. 80 etimes by - 
Inatrations the yo i Shey have ap jed. 
Arti Ke who ve not had t benefit of a complete clas- 
sical education will be thankful to Mr. Wharton for the manner 
ip which he has discharged this part of his task.’’—Solicitor’s 


London: V, & R. STEVENS, SONS, AND HAYNES, 26, Bell Yard, 
. Lincoln’s Inn. 


Lady Mor an’s Memoirs. 


I be ls in Two vols. 8vo, with Portraits 
of and Sir arles 36s. Lady Morgan’ 
Memoirs. Autobiography, Diaries, and Correspondence, in- 


cluding Letters from King Jerome, Madame Patterson Bona- 

parte, arquis of whee " Ls Apevenyp, she Ear! 

of Aberdeen, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Melbourne ly Caro- 

Lord rry, Lady Stanley, Lord Darnley, the 

, Lord Macaulay, Lord Erskine, 

/ 0 nell, eho. E. Jenner, Lafayette, 

Byron, Countess Guiccioli, Moore, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
Campbell, Mrs. Hemans, Rev. Sydney Smith, &c. 





The Channel Islands. 


Prof. ANSTED and Dr. LATHAM, A Splendid Gift Book, 8svo. 
Seventy-two Illustrations, 26s. 

* An excellent book, well conceived, well written, well illustra- 
ted, well printed. Itis the Sag of many hands, and every hand 
a good one.” —Athene@um, Nov. 14, 1862. 


London: Wa. H. Attey and Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8. W. 


A Daughter of Eve. 


Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds Prize 


AND 


One Hundred Pounds Prize, 
FOR TEMPERANCE TALES. 


The Directors of the Scottish 


reby offer s Prize of TWO HUNDRED 


AN Eee POUNDS for the Temperance Tale; and 


a Prize of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, for the Second’ Best 
Temperance Tale. 











The Conditions of the Competition may be learned by sending 
aStamped Envelope to JoHN 5. MARR, 108, Hope Street, Glasgow, | 
Prize Temperance Tales. 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEA PRIZE TALE, 


Rachel Noble’s Experience. 


By BRUCE EDWARDS. Being the Temperance Tale for which 
the Prize ofOne Hu Guineas was unanimously guarded bY 
the Adjudicators. In a handsome post 8vo. Volume. Price 3s. 


ONE HUNDRED POUNDS PRIZE TALE. 
Danesbury - House. By Mrs. 
HL MGO ash aban Hp Tecan 
ie Aafeieatone Wc, 'papersatcra an 'ou Bune Baye, 
The Burnish Family. Being 
shred Ae a a 
Glasgow: 


SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, 108, Hope Street. 
London; HOvustoy AND WEIGHT; W. TWEEDIB. 
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NEW WORKS. | 


——>- - 


This day, at every ny in the Biagio, the Eighth Edition, 
n Three Vols., 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
By M. E. BRADDON, 
Anthor of “ Aurora Floyd.” 


“Tt is a good galloping novel, like a good gallop, to be enjoved 
rather than criticized. It is full of rapid incident, well put 
a. When we begin to read, we cannot but go on.”’—The 

mes 


-_——- -—— 


Now ready at every Library, in Three Vols., 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 








Now ready at every Library, in Three Vols., 


A TANGLED SKEIN. 


By ALBANY FONBLANQUE, 





In the Press, in Three Vols., 


AURORA FLOYD. 


By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” 





Now ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), in One VoL, 5s., 


GUY LIVINGSTONE, 


By the Author of “ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown.” 





Now realy at every Library, in Two Vols., price 14s,, the Second 
dition, 


BARREN HONOUR. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” 





Also, now ready, 4s. 6d., the Second Edition, 


SWORD AND GOWN. 


By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 





Now ready at all the Libraries, in One Vol., 8vo., 
THE PUBLIC LIFE OF 
LORD MACAULAY. 


By FREDERICK ARNOLD, B.A..,, 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 

“ This ‘Public Life of Lord Macaulay’ is rendered more valu- 
able from the citations which, with very few exceptions, have 
been taken from writings unknown or practically inaccessible to 
the general reader ; and the author has rescued from possible 
oblivion some important fragments, interesting for their intrinsic 
merit and their biographical value.”’—Observer. 





Now ready, in One Yol., 


MY PRIVATE NOTE-BOOK ; 
OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD REPORTER, 
By W. H. WATTS, 
Author of “Oddities of London Life,” &c, 








Now ready, in Two small Vols., 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDTIA. 


Translated by Mrs, RAMSAY. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 
By GRACE WHARTON, 
One of the Authors of “The Queens of Society,” &c. 





iNOw ready, in One Volume, 7s. 6d., 
PRECIS OF 
THE WARS IN CANADA, 


FROM 17% TO THE TREATY OF GHENT IN 15814; 
WITH MILITARY AND POLITICAL REFLECTIONS. 
By the late Major-General Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL 
SMYTH, Bart. 
With a brief Notice of his Services. 
Edited by his Son, Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart. 


“Itisa par and distinct military narrative of the three great 
wars by which Canada has been won and held.”’— The Preas. 
“The study of Sir J. CARMICHAEL SMYTH’s analysis of each 


campaign of the Canadian Wars will be eminently acceptable, 
not only to the Military Student, but to every lover of aceurate 
history, as well as to all who are anxious that Canada—now in 
the hundredth year of its annexation to the British Crown—may 
be secure from the danger of inyasion, and long continue to 
flourish as one of the noblest of our colonial possessions,”’— 
Morning Post. 





Now ready, uniform with “The Little Tour in Ireland,” with 
Illustrations by Charles Keene, 6s., 


THE CAMBRIDGE GRISETTE: 


A TALE OF STUDENT LIFE. 
By HERBERT VAUGHAN, 


Now slide es every Library, 
MR. SALA’S NEW WORK, 


ACCEPTED ADDRESSES. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Author of “ Seven Sons of Mammon,” “ Dutch Pictures.” 








Now ready, in Three Vols., 


THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. | 


By GEORGE A. SALA. ‘ 





Now ready at every Library, in One Vol., 


CHATEAU FRISSAC; 
OR, HOME SCENES IN FRANCE. 
By the Author of “ Photographs of Paris Life.” 
“*(hateau Frissac’ is a pice ng novellette, wittily written, | 
vils of Mariages de Convena Th 





authoress. is both humorous and wittye Wit-sbounds In both 
authoress is umorous and witty. 
colloquy and aneedote.”’—Prese. ’ abounds in bot 





Now ready, price 3s. 6d., a New, Revised, and Enlarged 
Edition of 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON. | 


By J. EWING RITCHIE, 
Author of “About London,” &c. 


Now ready, in One Vol., price 5s., 


THE TWO PRIMA DONNAS, 


By GEORGE A. SALA. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 
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The Musical Herald. Con- 


taining eight es of 4to music. In Weekty Numbers, price 
One Penny ; Monthly Parts, Sixpence. This publication will be 

und to meet the great want of Choral Societies. Contents of 

0. 1.—Drink to me only with thine Eyes: Glee for Three Voices, 
hy Ben Jonson. Bohemian Air: CZERNY. Farewell, Dorinda: 
Duet, BEBRARD GATES, (os the Chapel Royal to Queen Anne 
and George I). weet as the Breeze: Ballad by W. H. BELLAMY, 
Esq., Wa. HUTCHINS CaLcorr. Wandering Willie, by BURNS. 
Lightly Tread, ’tis Hallowed Ground: Glee for Three Voicies. 
J. SCOTLAND. 

LonpDon: B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND, W.C. 


Postage Stamp Album, and 


CATALOGUE of British and Foreign Postage Stamps, conta'n- 

ing every information to guide the Collector, with a full account 

of all the Stamps of every Country. Post 4to., price 5s. 

The Album and Catalogue can be had eoparately, price 8s. each. 
LONDON: B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 





Gutch’s Literary and Scien- 


TIFIC REGISTER AND ALMANACK for 1868, price 3s. 6d. 


“A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined.’’— 
“There is inthis volume an amount of information upon 
a variety of subjects.”—London Review. ‘‘ No publicationof the 
day is, to our mind, so useful.”—Standard. “In the form of a 
»cket remembrancer, we have such a variety of carefully con- 
densed information—historical, physiological, mathematical, 
and astronomical—to say nothing of pages teeming with instriic- 
tive facts in chemistry, photography, &c., as to entitle it to the 
title of a Pocket Cyclopwdia.”’— Morning Advertiser. 
LONDON: B, BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 


Times, 


ry. T 
y . >. , r 
The Oyster; Where, How, 
* 

and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat It. With a New 
Chapter, the Oyster Seeker in London. Second Edition, foolscap 
vo., illustrated by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, in clegant bindi ne, 
price 1s.—‘‘ A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought tobe 
upon every supper-table, and which no fishmonger’s shopshouild 
be without.”’—Saturday Review.—*‘''The lovers of oysters wil! d> 
well to introduce this little volume to the notice of their wives 
and honsekeepers, for it contains the best receipts and directions 
for cooking them.’’-—Globe. 

LonDON: B. BLAKE, 421, STRAND. 


j r . ‘ ‘ . ° 
Adventures of a Sailor Boy. 
Being Tales of the Sea, and Exploits of the British Navy. By An 
Old Sailor; forming a New Volume of Darton and Hodge’s Boys’ 
Own Library. Price 3s.6d. IDlustrated, and bound in cloth giit. 
Nearly ready. 

London: DARTON AND Hop@e, 58, Holborn Hill. 








r J . 7 
~ , . r 
Tales of Life in Earnest. By 
MISSCROMPTON, Author of “ The Scholar's Book,” “ Tales that 
are True,” “Old and New Stories,” “ Scholar’s Book of Birds,” 
“Scholar’s Book of Beasts,” &c., will shortly be published, price 
2s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, back and side, 
LONDON: DARTON & HODGE, 58, HOLBORN HILL, E.C. 


r *h P . i . Sh > . 
The Position of the Shemitic 
NATIONS IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION ; an Inan- 
gural Lecture delivered by M. ERNEST RENAN, on assuming the 
Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial Institute of France. To whic’: 
is prefixed, an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Book of 
Nabathwan Agriculture. In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 
3s. 6d.—* This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity’ 
tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the anthor.”’—London 
Review.—‘‘ We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively 
of this well-executed translation of the Essay, to acqua'ni 
themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older than 
the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical Journal. 
TRUBNER AND Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, the First Monthly Part, price 5d., of 


r a) Ty . > * 

The Family Prayer Book — 
Edited by the Rev. EDWARD GARBETT, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Bartholomew's, Gray’s Inn Road, and my Lecturer; and the 
Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, of Westminster, Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union for England and Wales, To be completed in 
Twelve monthly parts. 


EXTRACT OF LETTER FROM REY. DR. MARSH :— 


**T have read with pleasurethe First Issue of the Prayer Bock. 
They are humble, earnest, and truly Christian, May a great 
blessing attend them.” 

CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, 
London, E.C, 








Cassell’s History of England 


(Iilustrated), continued from the Death of George IIT. down to 
the Present Time. Vols. I. to VI. of “ Cassell’s Ilustrated 
History of England, from the Earliest Period to the Death of 
George III.,’’ are now ready, and may be obtained, handsomely 
hound in eloth, price 6s. each. The First Number of the Con- 
tinuation was published on December 8th, 1862, in accordance 
with the above announcement, 

LORD BROUGHAM, in adverting to this History at the meeting 
of the Association for promoting Social Science, characterized it 
as one “in which the soundest principles are laid down in alinost 
everyinstance. The interests of virtue, of liberty, and of peace— 
the best interests of mankind—are faithfully and ably maintained 
throughout.”’ 

CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, Belle Sauvage Yard, London, E.C. 








Now ready, complete in One Volume, price 7s. 6d., cloth gilt, 
bevelled edges. 


Cassell’s Illustrated Exhibitor, 


containing about 300 Ilustrations, with letter-press descriptions 


| of allthe prineipa! objects in the International Exhibition of 1862. 


Sold wy all booksellers. — 
*,.* It would be almost impossible to select a more elegant and 
interesting volume for a Christiaas or New Year's gift. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPLIN, Bell Sauvage Yard, London, B.C. 





-_-- 


A Catalogue of Messrs. Cassell, 


PETTER, AND GALPIN’S EDUCATIONALAND OTHER PUB- 
LICATIONS may be had, post free, by inclosing a stamp to the 
i ating Office, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate Hill, London, 





Now ready, Parts I. and II., with Mage and Engravings in 
Chromolithography, from original Photographs, 


The Illustrated Pocket Criti- 


TICAL AND BXPLANATORY COMMENTARY ON THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. By the Rev. Ropert JAMESON, 
D.D., St. Paul's, Glasgow; Rey. A. R. Fausser, A.M., St. Cuth- 
peee's, York; and the Rey. Professor DAyrp Brown, D.D., Aber- 
deen. 

The work embodies the ripest results of modern criticism, is 
papier in style, full, but compressed, so as to bring it within 
he reach of all. Each part will contain an Engraving from 
Photograph. A series of Maps will be completed in Twelve 
Monthly Shilling Parts, 

“Incomparably the cheapest, most practical, suggestive, or- 
nd sctpntite ever published in this country.”’—Rev. 


Noveas Leoc 
* Will be prized by our on people above 


"fSuticn: Wester. Queen's Mead 


uy ., 
Passage. ternoster Row. 
Glasgow: WILLIAM COLLIYS, " 


other com- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO 
SCHOOL MANAGERS AND TEACHERS. 


Tur Revisep Copg or Epvcarron, lately issued by, the Committee of Privy Council, 
requires that the children of a school be grouped according to certain prescribed STANDARDS 
of proficiency in Reading, Writing, Dictation, and Arithmetic. A New Series of Reading 
Books, haying special reference to these requirements, is accordingly indispensable. Hence 
the Series—prepared by an Inspector of Schools, assisted by others experienced in the work 
of education—to which we now beg leave to direct the attention of Teachers and School 
Managers, under the title of — 


Chambers’s Narrative Series of Standard Reading Books. 
The two objects which the Editor of the Series has had in yiew are— 


1. Zo furnish the means of teaching to read rapidly. 
2. Zo interest the pupil in reading. 


It is manifest that these two objects naturally fit into each other, for the most interesting | 


reading must be that whereby the child will be best induced to read and re-read, and thus 
to acquire facility in the art. Accordingly, from the-first page of the Primer to the last of 
the Srxru SranDARD, the books remain true to their title—that is to say, they exclude all 
that is not narrative—every lesson being cast in this form, if we except the poetical 
extracts. 

In carrying out his objects, the Editor has arranged that each book or STANDARD 
shall consist of lessons at once easy and thoroughly consistent with progress. It will 
thus be evident to every Teacher, that unless he selects for his school a Standard-book 
containing lessons constructed on one uniform plan, the children whom he presents 
at the end of the year to the Inspector may be all unexpectedly rejected on some 
difficult passage. In the present series, it has been asimed of importance that each 
Standard shall contain a year’s work, and no more—assuming, of course, that there 
shall be frequent revisal. The pupil must be made sure of passing, and any arrangement 
of each book which fully secures this, will also secure a sure and sound progress in the art 
of Reading. Not only has each book been carefully measured by, and adapted to, the 
Standard set down in the Code, but the graduation of one book in relation to another has 
been the subject of equally careful consideration. A child who has mastered STANDARD I. 
will find SranpDARD I. quite within reach; and so on, as he passes from one Standard 
to another. 


The NARRATIVE SERIES is further characterised by a feature of great importance. 
Each STANDARD embraces the Privy Council requirements in Writing, und Writing to 
Dictation, and the first three Standards also comprise the Standards in Arithmetic. By 
this arrangement the pupil is saved expense, and the teacher much time and trouble. 


The earlier volumes are illustrated with wood engravings. 
The Inranr Scroor Primer, for children under six years of age—see Revised Code 
40, b (1)—and the first two STANDARDS, Will be ready early in January, and will be shortly 


thereafter followed by StanpArbs III., TV., V., and VI.; the following, as far as can bo at 
present judged, being the prices of, and number of pages contained in, the different books : 


PRICK, 
Inrant Scnoon Primer, e : ° about 36 pages, e ‘ . é é 14d, 
Sranpvarp L., é i é ° - eis ° ° ° ° 6d, 
Sranparp Il., .« " é ‘ 3 . Sa ” ha ° é é P ° 8d, 
Sranparp III., , ‘ . ‘ » 1580 5, é é . ‘. 10d, 
Stanparp IV., . ; : , ‘ 55 900 ; ‘ ° . ls. 4d, 
Sranwparp V., é ; ‘ ‘ » os é j é é ls, 6c. 
Stanparp VI., : , p : , CO j ‘ ; é 2s, Od. 











CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS. 


A Miscellany of Popular Antiquities and Repertory of Old Fireside Ideas; including 
Anecdote, Biography, and History; Curiosities of Literature, and Oddities of Human Life 
and Character. Kdited by Roperr Campers. Vol. I., Profusely Illustrated with Wood 
Engravings, Nearly Ready. 








THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND PRIOR TO BURNS. 
WITH THE TUNES. Edited by Ropert Cuivpers, 
In One Vol. Fep. 8vo. Price Six Shillings. Cloth, 


__ Tn this volume are given all the oxp Scottish Songs of merit, and their eriginal Melodies, together 
with historical information on the general subject, and on each particular Song and Tune. 





SOMETHING OF 
Being a Tour through that Country in 1862, 
In One Vol. Post 8vo. 





ITALY. 


By Witttam CuAMiers. 
Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAZDIA. 
Vol. IV. Price Nine Shillings. Containing 2,329 distiict Articles, 363 Wood Engravings, aiid 8 Steel 
Plate Maps. 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that, to the best of thei belief, they have now 
reached the half of the work, and that every possible effort will be made on their part, not only to 
accelerate its issite, but to ensure its completion in Erent Vout ates. 


CHAMBERS’S HOUSEHOLD .SHAKESPEARE. 
Vol. VII. Post 8vo. Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. Cloth. 


This Edition has been purged of all impurities, and is intended for being re 
Femily Cirele, "To be commpien ta ed per ni es, and is intended for being read aloud in the 








R. CHAMBERS. 


i 
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SUITABLE GIFT-BOOKS. 


> — 


The following Books are done up separately as well as 
in sets, so that each Volume may be had complete in 
itself. This renders them particularly well adapted for 
Prize- Books, and as such they are now offered, 


The 
COUNSELLOR . ° e 
Historical and Literary Celebri- 


TIES , é . lvol, cloth gilt 38 6 


Youth’s Companion and 
. lvol,clothgit 5 0 


Chambers’s Miscellany 
10 vols., cloth gilt,each 2 6 
nee 
Chambers’s Repository 
6 vols., cloth gilt, each 2 6 
> > . s 
Selections from Chambers’s Re- 
pository and Miscellany : 
TALES FOR ROAD AND RALL 5 vols,, cloth gilt, each 
SELECT POETRY P 1 vol., cloth gilt 
HISTORY AND ADVENTURE 2 vols., cloth ailt, cach 
TRAVELS ANDSKBETCHES oF SCENERY 1 vol,, cloth gilt 
ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHY 4 vols., cloth gilt, each 


Pocket Miscellany , IS vols, cloth gilt 2 0 
Shakspere’s Works—Cabinet Edi- 


TION , é ‘ 12 vols, cloth gilt 2 0 


~s © © © to 


Library for Young People 

: 20 vels, cloth 
People (2 

10 vols, cloth gilt 0 

New 


1 0 


Library for Young 


vols. in 1) 


Library for Young People. 


Series . vols, 1 to 5, cloth 
Tales for Travellers . 2 vois.ctoth git 2 6 


Cottagers of Glenburnie. ivoi.d. 1 s 


Select Poems of Ramsay . 1 ta. ds 1 
Vicar of Wakefield 


Imprisonment of Silvio Pellico 
lyoL, dotheiit 1 $ 


Life and Travels of Muneo Park 
i vol., cloth gilt 110 


Maritime Discovery and Adven- 
TURE . e ° ° 1 vol,, cloth gilt 1 3 


l vol, cloth gilt 1 


Shipwrecks and Tales of the Sea 


lvol,, cloth gilt 1 3 


Life and Adventures of Robinson 
CRUSOE . . . . lvol,, cloth gilt 2 6 


Miniature Library of Fiction 
18 vols, cloth gilt, each 


Pictorial Bible, splendidly illus- 
trated with Steel Bngrevings, Woodcuts, and Maps; with 


Notes by Dr. Krtto, In 4 vols., morocco or calf extra, gilt 
‘ ‘ 40 


0 6 


edges . ’ . . ae 


Pictorial Histery of the Russian 


WAR, Illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and Wood- 
cuts. In one Vol, Royal 8vo, cloth, 13s. 


Pictorial Chronicle of the Revolt 


IN INDIA, AND OF THE TRANSACTIONS IN CHINA 
IN 1856—7, &c. Dlustrated with Maps, Plans, and Wood-cuts, 
In one Vol. Royal 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


Life and Works of Robert Burns. 


Edited by RopEeRtT CHAMBERS, Library Hdilion, with Wood- 
ents, and a Steel-plate Portrait of Burns. In two or four 
Vols, demy Svo, cloth, £1, 


Domestic Annals of Scotland, 


from the Reformation to the Revolution. Edited by Roperr 
CHAMBERS. . 5 In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth £1 4% 0 


Gallery of Nature. By Tuos. 


MILNER, M.A. . 1 Vol. cl, 18s, or half-enlf ¢1 1 0 


Westwood’s Moths. 


2 vols., d4to, embossed cloth £4 4 9 


Westwood’s Butterflies. 


1 VOL, 4to, embossed cloth £1 11 


| Westwood’s Butterflies. 


! 


1 vol, 8v0, £0 15 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh; and all Booksellers, 
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MACMILLAN 


By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. 
The History of Federal Govern- 


MENT. from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Dis- 
ruption of the United States. By Epwarp A. BEEMAN, M.A. 
ate Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. with Maps. Vol. I, 
GENERAL VIEW OF FEDERALISM.—HISTORY OF THE GREEK 


FEDERATIONS. 


The Oambridge Edition of Shakespeare. 


In March, 1863, will appear Volume I. Price 10s. 6d. 


The Works of William Shakes- 


are; a Critical Edition of the Text, with a complete Collation of 
he Quartos and Folios, and with the Principal Emendations of 
subsequent Editors and Critics. To be opnpiered in eight 
volumes, demy 8vo. handsomely printed. By W.G.CLARK, M.A., 
Fellow and ‘Tator of Trinity College, and Public Orator in the 
University of Cambridge ; and JoHN GLOVER, M.A., Librarian of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Daniel Wilson, LL.D. 


Two Vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, £1 8s. 


Pre-Historic Man: Researches into 


the Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World. By 
DANIEL WILSON, LL.D., Professor of History and English Lite- 
rature in University College, Toronto; Author of “The Archeology 
and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland,” &e, 


By T. L. Kington, M.A. 
History of Frederick the Second, 


Emperor of the Romans. From Chronicles and Documents pub- 
lished within the last Ten Years. By T. L. Ktna@Ton, M.A., of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and the Inner Temple. Two Vols. 8vo., 


32s. 

“The merits of Mr. Kington’s book are real and sterling. ... 
It is a book which shows real power, and it is power without 
extravagance. He shows an_ understanding of the time with 
which he has immediately to do. . He shows a full apprecia- 
tion of the wonderful man of whom he writes, without any 
foolish hero-worship, any tendency to conceal or to extenuate 
the darker features of his character.”’—Saturday Review. 


By Edward Dicey. 
Six Months in the Federal States. 


A Ey, Author of “‘ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. Crown 
Ra ree hanes (In the Press. 


By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
The Fairy Book: The Best 


Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” . This will form one of “The 
Golden Treasury” Series. With Vignette by J. NoRL PATON, and 
Frontispiece. 18mo. {In the Press, 


William Blake, the Artist. 


Medium 8vo., with Numerons Illustrations, From the Author’s 
Works, printed on Toned Paper. 


Life of William Blake, Pictor 


Ignotus. With Selections from his Poems, and other Writings. 
y ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, Author of “The Life of William 
Etty, R.A.” 


By John E. Oairnes, M.A. 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo., 


The Slave Power: its Character, 


r, and Probable Designs. Beingan Attempt to explain the 

I involved in the American Jontest. By J. E. OAIENES, 

M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence in Queen’s College, Galway. 
{Nearly ready. 


By A. J. Scott, M.A. 
Discourses. By A. J. Scott, 


Professor of Logic in Owen's College, Manchester, Two vols. 
Crown 8vo, (In the Press, 


By Berthold Seemann, Ph.D., F.L.S. 
Viti: An Account of a Govern- 


ment Mission to the Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By 
BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D., F.L.S. With Map and L[ilustra- 
tions. 8vo. cloth. 14s. , 
“Dr. Seemann’s book may be warmly commended to public 
perusal, It treats of a eurlons people, of whom, aithough pre- 
senting some faint lineaments of civilization, very httle is 
known; while the facts, collected as they are from personal in- 
vestigation made under circumstances of peculiar opportunity, 
are as interesting as they are informatory.’’—Odserver. ; 


By P. G. Hamerton. 
A Painter’s Camp in the High- 


lands; and Thoughts about Art. By P. G. Hamerton. Two 


. crown 8vo. 2is. 
"Swe are no rating the charm ofthese volumes . . 


te ° 

with infinite spirit and humour, and abounding in those 

Touches of minute and faithful detail which transport the reader 
onconformist. 


with the sense of reality.” —N 


By Henry Fawoett, M.A. 
Manual of Political Economy 


o 
By Henry Fawcett, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. (In ess. 


In the Pr 
By Oyril Graham, 


Syria, as a Province of the 


man Empire; being a Sketch of the Political History of 
Syria, under the Turkish Rule, and comprising a detailed 
Account of the War in Lebanon, and the Massacres in 1860, with 
Considerations on the Future Prospects of the Province. By 
CYRIL GRAHAM, 8vo., with Maps, 


By the Rev. Alexander Maclaren, 


Sermons Preached in Manchester. 
Crown 8vo. (In the Press. 





AND CO.’S 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


18mo, with Engraved Vignette extra cloth, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 
7s. 6d, ; extra, 10s. 6d, 


Bacon’s Essays and Colours of 


Good and Evil. With Notes and Glossarial Index by W. ALDIS 
WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; and a Vignette 
Engraving of Woolner’s Statue of Bacon, Large peger copies, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or half-bound morocco, 10s. 6a. 

“Mr. Wright has edited the present edition of the Essays in a 
manner worthy of their merit and fame—in a word, as an Eng- 
lish Classic ought to be editted; the printing is worthy of the 
editing, and the work is in type, paper, and binding, one of the 
most handsome of the valuable series to which it belongs.” —Daily 

ews. 








SEVENTH THOUSAND, 18mo, with Engraved Vignette, extracloth, 
4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 6d, 


The Book of Praise. From the 


best English Hymn Writers. Selected and arranged by 
ROUNDELL PALMER. With Vignette by T. Woolner. 

“There is not room for two opinions as to the value of ‘The 
Book of Praise.’ .... Its component parts are not only good in 
themselves, but, as the title of the work informs us, are taken 
from the best English hymn-writers.”—Guardian. 

*“Compiled with the care of a scholar, the catholicity of a true 
a, and the devoutness of an earnest worshipper.”— 

atriot. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 18mo, with Engraved Vignette, extra 
cloth, 4s, 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 10s, 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of the 


Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language. 
Selected and arranged with Notes, by FRANCIS TURNER PAL- 
GRAVE. With Vignette by T. Woolner. 

“There is no book in the English language which will make a 
more delightful companion than this... which must not only 
oe Fear, but possessed, in order to be adequately valued.”—Spec- 

ator. 


Fourth Thousand. 18mo. with engraved Vignette, extra 
cloth, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s. 6d. 


The Children’s Garland. From 


the best Poets. Selected and arranged by COVENTRY PATMORE., 
Fourth Thousand. With Vignette by T. Woolner. 

“Mr. Patmore deserves our gratitude for having searched 
through the wide field of English poy for these flowers which 
youth and age can equally enjoy, and woven them into ‘The 
Children’s Garland.’ It forms a meet companion to Mr. Pal- 
grave’s ‘Golden Treasury,’ being, like that, a collection of 
thoroughly good poetry, chosen with equal care and taste,’’— 
London Review. 


18mo, with engraved Vignette, extra cloth, 4s, 6d.; 
morocco, 7s. 6d. ; extra, 10s, 6d. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress from 


this World to that which is tocome. By JoHN BUNYAN. With 
Vignette by W. Holman Hunt. Large paper copies, crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.; or half-bound morocco, 10s. bd. 

“The prettiest possible edition without illustrations.”— 
Guardian. 

“A prettier and better edition of ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and 
one more exactly suited for use as an elegant and inexpensive 
Christmas Gift- Book, is not to be found.”’—Hzraminer. 


SIXTH THOUSAND, handsomely printed and bound, with 
engraved Frontispiece and Vignette, price 4s. 6d. 


The Lady of La Garaye. By the 


Hon, Mrs. NORTON. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Handsomely printed on toned paper, with engraved initial 


letters, price 5s. 
Scripture Sonnets, By Mrs. 
HENRY BRUCE. 

Counsels of an Invalid: Letters 
on Religious Subjects. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late Regius 
Professor of Technology in the University of Edinburgh. ‘ith 


rienette Portrait, engraved by G. B. Shaw. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. 


THIRD THOUSAND, with Portrait, Cheaper Edition, price 10s. 6d, 


Memoir of George Wilson, M.D., 


F.R.S.E. By his Sister, JESSIE AITKEN WILSON. 

“ That life was so pregnant in meaning, so rich in noble deeds, 
so full of that spiritual vitality which serves to quicken life in 
others; it bore witness to so many principles which we can only 
fully understand when we see them in action, it presented so many 
real pictures of dauntless courage and Christian heroism, that we 
welcome gratefully the attempt to reproduce it.’’—Press. 


Crown 8vo, with Vignette by J. NoEL PATON, price 8s, 6d. 


Religio-Chemici. A Collection of 


Essays. By GEORGE WILSON, M.D., late Regius Professor of 
Technology in the University of Edinburgh. 


Goblin Market, and other Poems. 


By CHRISTINA G. Rossetti. With Two Illustrations from 
Designs L | D. G. Rossetti. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“As fauitless in expression, as, picturesque in effect, and as 
high in purity of tone. as any modern poem that can be named.” 


The Poems of Arthur Hugh 


Clough, sometime Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, With a 
Memoir by F. T. PALGRAVE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

* Few, if any, literary men of larger, our, and more massive 
mind have lived in this generation than the author of these few 
poems, and of this the volume before us bears ample evidence. 
. . « « Thereis nothing in it that is not in some sense rich 
either in thought or beauty, or both.”—Speetator, 


Second Edition, 


George Brimley’s Essays. Edited 


by WILLIAM GEORGE CLAKK, M.A., Public Orator in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. With Portrait. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
“He was certainly, as it spyeared to me, one of the finest 

critics of the present day.”’—A. H,. 
Tales 


The Heroes. Greek Fair 


for the Young. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A., Rector of 
Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Second 
Edition, with Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth, gilt leaves, 3s. 6d. 

**A charming book, ee in style and manner, asa man of 
genius only could have pted it, to the believing imagination, 
susceptible spirit of youths.’’—British Quarterl peview ‘ 

** Rarely have these heroes of Greek tradition heen celebrated 
in a bolder or more stirring strain,”—Saturday Review, 








PUBLICATIONS. 


By W. Whewell, D.D, F.R.S. 
The Platonic Dialogues for 


ENGLISH READERS. By W. WHEWELL, D.D. Vol. I. Second 
Edition, containing “‘The Socratic Dialogues,” feap. 8vo. cloth, 
7s. 6d. Vol, IL., con ey MEA Anti-Sophist Dialogues,” 6s. 6d. 
Vol. ITL., containing the Republic, 7s. 6d. 


By BR. 0. Trench, D.D. 
Synonyms of the New Testament. 


By the Very Rev. RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, Fourth Edition, Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Hulsean Lectures for 1845—46. 


Contents: 1.—The Fitness of ;Holy Scripture for unfolding the 
Spiritual Life of Man, 2.—Christ the Desire of all Nations; or 
the Unconscious Prophecies of Heathendom. Fourth Edition. 
Foolseap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


Sermons Preached before the 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, Feap, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By 0. J. Vaughan, D.D. 
The Book and the Life: Sermons 


reamed Seiere the University of Cambridge, November, 1862 
y C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster, Chancellor of York’ 
and Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen, Feap. 8vo. cloth, $s. 6,’ 


Expository Lectures on the 
PHILIPPIANS, ‘7s, 64, 


Epiphany, Lent, and Easter: a 


Selection of Expository Sermons. Second Edition, 10s. 6d. 


Lessons of Life and Godliness. 


Second Edition, 4s. 6d, (Immediately. 


The Epistle to the Romans: the 
GREEK TEXT, with English Notes, Second Edition, 5s. 


Memorials of Harrow Sundays. 
Third Edition, 10s, 6d. 

Revision of the Liturgy. Second 
Edition, 4s, 6d, 


Notes for Lectures on Confirma- 
TION. Fourth Edition, 1s. 6d. 


By the late W. Archer Butler, M.A. 
Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. 


By_the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A., late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Dublin. Edited, with 
a Memoir of the Author’s Life, by the Very Rev. THOMAS Woop- 
WARD, M.A., Dean of Down, With Portrait. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, cloth, 12s, 


A Second Series of Sermons. 


Edited by J. A, JEREMIR, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge, Third Edition. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d, 


History of Ancient Philosophy. 


A Series of Lectures. Edited by WILLIAM HkPwortH THOMP- 
SON, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Two vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 5s. 


Letters on Romanism, in reply 


to Mr. Newman’s ~~ 4 on Development. Edited by the Very 
Rev. T. WOODWARD, an of Down, Second Edition, revised 
by the Ven, Archdeacon HARDWICK. 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 


By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
Dialogues on Family Worship 


| between a Clergymanand Layman. BytheRev. F. D. MAURICE 


M.A., Incumbent of St, Peter’s, Vere Street. 6s. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
TORY. 10s. 6d, 


Theological Essays. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6d. — 


The Doctrine of Sacrifice. 


7s. 6d, 
What is Revelation? 10s. 6d. 


Sequel to the same, 6s, 


Lectures on the Patriarchs and 
LAWGIVERS. 6s. 


Lectures on the Prophets and 
KINGS. 10s, 6d, 


Lectures on the Gospel of St. 


JOHN. 10s, 6d. 


Lectures on the Epistles of St. 


JOHN. 7s. 6d. 


Lectures on the 
10s. 6d. 


Apocalypse. 
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